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TRE Author would have no reaſon to doubt of the ſucceſs of this work, if he could be 
aſſured of its being read or conſulted; but he is not without his fears that it will not meet 
with that attention; and for this reaſon : —The infinite number of treatiſes on Muſic which 
have been publiſhed, , that have promiſed mueh, but performed nothing; the unprofitable 
reading and ſtudy which have been thrown away upon them, have ſo diſguſted their readers, 
that they will be apt to conſider the preſent work among the number. But what has, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe fears, prevailed with the Author to hazard the impreſſion, is the approbation 
the work has received from maſters of the greateſt merit, who are convinced that it contains 


every thing that has been hitherto 1 wanting to render the ſtudy of this art eaſy, intelligible, 
and rational, 
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| SEVERAL reaſons have induced me to republiſh my General Syſtem of Muſic. The formet 13 
edition is in the French language, I being in Paris at the time of its publication; and with that 1 
People it has anſwered very little purpoſe. I now correct my error, by preſenting it to a Nation 
who, more accuſtomed to thinking, will not ſtart at the name of Syſtem, and will . by the 

| Uſeful diſcoveries I have recently made in the ſcience of Muſic. | 
| | The Public in France, who have not profited by my work, are in this no farther ewhunſible, | 
| 5 than allowing themſelves to be blindly guided by their oracles, the Reviewers, the ſovereign 
1 arbiters of the fate of literary and ſcientific productions, from whoſe deciſions there is, in that 
| | country, no appeal. The end of their inſtitution, is to ſpare the public the acquiſition, and 
. the uſeleſs or dangerous reading of many works which daily make their appearance, and to point 
1 y out thoſe of genuine merit; but a diſcerning and enlightened people ought to be guarded againſt 
their fallible deciſions, and reflect, that ſometimes ignorance, ſometimes prejudice and party, 
and often a ſordid intereſt, prevents their taking truth for their ON and that they thereby fail 


in their duty to, and miſlead the public. 

| 1 The Reviewers of the French Mercury have given an idea of my Syſtem, not only falſe in 

5 itſelf, but prejudicial to the progreſs of Science, and of the ſtudents and amateurs of Muſic. 
Y hey beſtow approbation that may flatter the author, while they deprive him of any that relates 
to the merits of his undertaking : they ſay, that the fragments of muſic which are diſperſed 
through the Syſtem, appear to be written by the hand of a maſter; a remark of little moment, 
and foreign to the end and deſign of the work: there exiſted, before theſe fragments, an infinite 
number of muſical productions ſuperior to them in merit, but there did not exiſt a Syſtem 
of Muſic. 

There are ſeveral ideas, ſay theſe Reviewdes, to be found 1 in this work, that are entirely new, _ 
and that the Author ought to be conſulted. —To conſult the Author upon ideas which he has 
ſubmitted to the public, and on an exact ſcience too, is the moſt novel and unſatisfactory report of 
a work that ever Reviewers have yet amuſed the public with; without going into the merits of 
the Syſtem, they have inſinuated the inutility of it, by obſerving that the method of reading and 
folfaing Muſic was formerly adopted, but is now diſcontinued in France: ſo much the worſe : 
it may be preſumed, that this method is nevertheleſs the beſt; but, although it were not ſo, 

ho can this affect the author's ſyſtem? But it may be obſerved, that the part of the work here 
alluded to, is not that exploded method the Reviewers would inſinuate; but is new, as well as 
the uſe that is to be made of it. The Author recommends to his pupils, to read Muſic by the 
firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of the key, as it opens an eaſy acceſs to the future reading of any com- 
poſition in ſcore, to the conſtruftion of its harmony, to tranſpoſition, to the knowledge of 
thorough-baſs or accompaniment, and to compoſition 3 as will be made clearly to appear in the 
courſe of the work. | 
: After theſe frivolous and ill-founded ede they proceed to the Syſtem itſelf ; but in the 
very little they ſay of it there is nothing deciſive: and they feem artfully to ſhrink from pro- 
nouncing on its real merits ; they only obſerve, that the principles on which the Syſtem is founded 
were already known; and in this only we are agreed. It was indeed known, that every muſical 


ſound whatever was compoſed of three other ſounds; namely, of its octave, twelfth, and 
ſeventeenth: but what advantage has there ever been derived from this knowledge? It has 


remained a curious, but inexplicable and inconſequential — Before the celebrated 
| Newton, 


* 
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Newton, no one was ignorant that an apple fell from the tree hy its gravity; but it was reſerved 
for his ſuperior genius alone to apply that ſimple doctrine to the other phænomena of nature, 
and to explain by it the laws of motion of the heavenly bodies. Before the immortal Galileo, 
it was known, that the motions of a lamp ſuſpended from a fixed point were vibratory, and in 
the figure of a mixtilinear triangle; he alone however, from the contemplation of this ſingle 
fact, perfectly inconſequential and uſeleſs to every other perſon, aſcertained the law of the 


vibrations of pendulums, and compoſed his treatiſe of ſpherical trigonometry, &c. Now, 


becauſe the principles on which their diſcoveries were founded might have been previouſly 
known to others, has there ever appeared any writer of good ſenſe who has dared to diſpute 


the merit of originality to their ſyſtems, or indeed to any one, in ſimilar circumſtances, who 
had conſecrated his labours to the advancement of ſcience, and to the good of ſociety ? 


The French Reviewers ought to have examined whether the principles of my Syſtem were 
certain and evident; whether the conſequences drawn from them were juſt and conſiſtent; and 
whether they were ſufficiently extenſive for the explanation of every phznomenon, of every 
operation in Muſic. That was my undertaking, that was the end I had in view; and ſuch 
examination ought to have been, if not their only, at leaſt their chief duty: but this is pre- 


ciſely what they have omitted to do; through prudence, ſhall I ſay (not being able to penerrats 


ſo deeply into its merits), or through deſign, or perhaps both together ? 
Theſe. Reviewers having thus failed in giving a juſt criticiſm, even of the defects of the work, 


I will myſelf attempt, however uncommon the taſk, to ſupply their omiſſion, My Syſtem is 


_ chiefly deficient in the ſame reſpe& with almoſt every other, on its firſt appearance; it wants 


the addition of explanatory Notes, the more clearly to convey its meaning. The Author has 
a clear view of the ſeveral links that form the chain of his Syſtem ; but they are not all brought 
forward into the cleareſt light, and the Reader finds himſelf in obſcurity and embarraſſment, 


I was ſenſible of this imperfection, in explaining it to a pupil after its publication; and this is an 


additional inducement to my * a Second N wherein theſe defects will be amply 


remedied. 

Thus far I have conceived it 1 to obſerve, in defence of my work againſt the falſe 
opinion of the French Reviewers, in order that the Public might not be thereby miſled or pre- 
Judiced : what follows, will more particularly relate to the work itſelf, 

It is not without reaſon, that daily complaints are made againſt the intricacy of Muſic ; but 
it would be a great error to believe that it is eſſentially and unavoidably ſo. Several philo- 
ſophers have written on the theory of Muſic; but being entirely ignorant of the art, or at leaſt 


of ſeveral of its parts, and relations between that theory and the practice, they have written . 


without principle, and without having a proper end in view: they have ſolely endeavoured to 
fix the proportions of muſical inſtruments, which they have adjuſted with mathematical exactneſs, 

but Mill phyſically wrong, and at variance with practice; for, being obliged to determine them 
by the effects of inſtruments, and the combination of theſe natural bodies being altogether 
caſual, they have taken falſe relations: beſides, with regard to the art itſelf, they have never 


learnt to add the harmony to a final cadence, nor to ſet the baſs to a minuet. 


Several practical muſicians have alſo taken the trouble of writing; but, inſtead of a PV Lan 
there has only iſſued from their hands a collection of pretended rules, that are at once confuſed, 


. ſuperfluous, and falſe, and amount to this: Make ſuch a chord, becauſe it has a good effect; 


do not make ſuch a chord, becauſe it 3 a bad effect; that is to ſay, compoſe, execute, 
but be ſure not to reaſon. 

It is matter of aſtoniſhment, that an ant with ſo unſtable a Grndeticn (the artiſt thus deprived 
of the unerring guide of Science) ſnould have notwithſtanding arrived ſo rapidly at that degree 
of perfection fo much admired. What time, labour, courage, and patience, muſt it not have 
coſt the zealous, the indefatigable artiſt, to have arrived at it! But how many alſo do we ſee, 


who, . of attaining it, have ſtopped ſhort in their * and abandoned their unſuc- 
ceſsful 
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_ ceſsful ſtudy, laying the blame on the intricacy of the art! How greatly have they been miſ- 


taken! The intricacy, I muſt repeat it, is not inherent to the art; it is to the bad munen or 


rather total want of method in teaching it, that it is alone to be imputed. 


If the mathematician had not furniſhed the artificer with an unerring rule to make a circle or 
a pentagon, and that he was obliged to make them at hazard; inſtead of certainty in a few 
minutes, how many hours would be conſumed in unſucceſsful attempts! Some, indeed, might 
ſucceed ; but the greater number would never, or very imperfectly, attain their end. 

Diſconſolate myſelf, and wearied by the painful ſtudy of muſic, in every other reſpect 


agreeable in its very nature, I have often aſked myſelf, y has this art, preſerved from the 


ruins of ancient Greece, been tranſmitted to us from the hands of its philoſophers ? Not but 
that it was then, as it is at this day, involved in that myſtery and obſcurity which occaſions 


its difficulty, But if it had anciently its ſeat among philoſophers, why may it not again 


reſume its former privileges with them? There is no action in nature without a ſufficient 
reaſon, no effect without its cauſe, Let us now ſee, whether a principle may not be found, 
whence this art derives its origin, which may ſerve for its foundation and our guide. 

With an ardent deſire in the purſuit, and by continued obſervations, I have been able, by 
flow degrees, at length to penetrate into the arcana of nature, to diſcover the origin and nature 
of ſound. I have diſcovered it ; but ſomewhat different, indeed, from what has been imagined. 
I have examined its beauties, which the human voice and inſtruments ought to render: I have 
marked its extent, and diſcovered its true relation: I have made the analyſes of it, and I have 
found out the qualities which are peculiar to it: I have diſplayed it in a view, which may 
be ſeen with evidence, and every poſſible clearneſs: I have, by degrees, developed a chain, 
wherein every operation of Muſic will be found. 

Afterwards, taking my pupil, as it were, by the hand, and making bias aſcend and deſcend, 
Pins cauſes to effects, and from effects to cauſes, always giving him the reaſon of every ope- 
ration in Muſic, he. will find himſelf, at length, in poſſeſſion of a threefold method; of Vocal 
Muſic, Inſtrumental Muſic, and of Compoſition, How many doubts there are cleared up, and 


errors confuted, will be ſeen on peruſing the treatiſe. 


The admiration I have ever had for Muſic, to a degree of enthuſiaſm, has led me to make 
theſe reſearches and theſe diſcoveries. The intereſt I took in one of my pupils, and friendſhip, 


which can only expreſs itſelf by the medium of ſincerity, induced me to commit them to 


writing ; a regard for the progreſs of ſcience and the public nnn makes me publiſh them 
to the world. | 

T have found by experience, and I can with certainty 8 that the art ad ſcience of 
Moſic, treated in this manner, poſſeſſes the utmoſt clearneſs, and is of the eaſieſt compre- 
henſion; that, thus reconciled to reaſon, it inſpires the ſtudent with the greateſt zeal and moſt 
lively pleaſure : he, finding himſelf inſtructed in the ſcience and theory, may then practiſe the 
art without fear or danger of falling into error, or of contracting bad habits : that it will ſpare 


him immenſe trouble, and conſiderably abridge the period of ſtudy; and thereby he will be in 


a condition of enjoying the fruits of his labour, before he is arrived at an age, when the fire of 


the paſſions and of the imagination being extinguiſhed, their productions moſt loſs: their luſtre | 
and 18224 e 
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THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


cn TER 1 
: | | QY Sound, and it's Origin. 


. acquire jut notions of the cauſs WY our pleaſures, and to trace them to their n 
is no leſs uſeful than agreeable; and therefore I ſhall begin by enquiring into the nature and origin 
of Sound. 

It has almoſt ever been to chance 40 we have been indebted for the da of the dif- 
ferent properties of bodies which ſurround us; reaſon and ſcience have afterwards lent their aid to 
examine theſe properties, to calculate their extenſion, their powers, and have eſtabliſhed their juſt 
relations. This has been the origin and * of every true ſyſtem, and it will be ſcrupulouſly 
adhered to in the preſent. 5 | 
| Our firſt ſtep will be to enquire into that body which naturally poſſeſſes the faculty of giving; 
Sound. This can be no other than the air: all others, to which the appellation of /onorous bodies hag 
been given, invented by art, do nothing but modify the air, in ſuch a manner, as to diſpoſe it ta 
render this property, and to form the quality, and the dimenſions of Sound. | 

To comprehend this truth clearly, a correct idea muſt be formed, of that fluid with which this 
globe is ſyrrounded : it introduces itſelf by means of its extreme ſubtilty, into the almoſt infinite 
Pores ( of natural bodies, even of the moſt minute; where its powerful elaſticity gives movement, and 
life to every thing. The air, conſequently, which ſurrounds any detached body, preſerves a con- 
tinuity, or communication with the internal air of that body; if it were otherwiſe, __ could not 
paſs from one room into another, ſeparated by a wall. 

This being premiſed, let us conſider this fluid, 1. As moving in the extenſion of free ſpace, 
which is no other than the wind; and 2. As paſſing through the aperture of a door, the opening of 
a window, or the key-hole of a lock. What happens in theſe two caſes? In the firſt, if nothing is 
oppoſed to its motion, it will not be heard; if it be reſiſted by any interpoſing body, which will 
oblige a part of this fluid maſs to change its direction, it will produce an indeterminate noiſe at 
| moſt, but which cannot ſurely enter into the theory of Sound. In the ſecond wa it will render a 
very diſtinct whiſtling, which muſt undoubtedly be termed a Sound. 

Let us now make a few remaks on the different modifications of the air in both caſes. In the 
firſt, the air runs directly through the free ſpace in one maſs; and when obſtacles are oppoſed to it's 

direction, it is only thereby determined into another direction; and in neither of theſe ſituations 
does it produce Sound. In the ſecond, the air ſuffers a change in its movement from three cauſes. | 
I. From the reſiſtance of the interior air, in paſſing through the aperture. 2. By the precipi- 
tation of ſeveral particles of air which act at the entrance of the aperture with different velocities ; 
and laſtly, by the inequalities of the aperture itſelf: and it is in this caſe that the air muſt have ſuf- 
fered a tremulous motion, which will be communicated to all the parts of which it's maſs is com- 
poſed; and by this modification the Sound is rendered. It now remains to enquire, it in this experi- 
ment, there may be any other body which may diſpute this property with the air: ſuch could only 
be the aperture itſelf; but another experiment I made, has proved that it can have no claim to it. 

TI have applied wax along the ſides of the aperture, a non-ſonorous and unelaſtic body, and the 


whiſtling has always continued. It is therefore evident that the Sound heard, can only be attributed 
4 B to 
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2 
to the modified ſtate of the air; and the whiſtling will become more grave or more acute, according 
to the increaſed or diminiſhed diameter of the aperture, which by means of the wax may be done at 

leaſure. 

4 We may conclude from this experiment, I. That the air has i in itſelf the property of giving 
ſound, when it is put into an internal tremulous movement by a body of any ſort: 2. that ſono- 

rous bodies tend only to put the air into this ſituation: 3. that independent of every other conſide- 

ration, the graveſt or acuteſt of ſounds are produced, according to the increaſe, or diminution, of 
the diameter of the aperture, which alone regulates the degree of it's tremulous motion. 

An experiment of this nature, however, which only explains a particular caſe, would not 
be a principle ſufficient to ſerve as the baſis of a ſyſtem, if it were not of univerſal application, that 
is to ſay, if it did not account for the generation of ſound in every muſical inſtrument. 

There can be no doubt of the fact, with reſpect to wind inſtruments ; no one is ignorant 
. that in theſe, the hautboy for example, the air is forced through a reed, or in the other inſtruments, 
through a mouth-piece, or the aperture of the lips; and that the air is thereby modified as we 
have mentioned, and the ſound produced by theſe means. It is alſo known that the aperture is 
proportioned, by the compreſſion of the reed or lips, to the acuteneſs of the ſound wanted. 

In order to form an acute octave on the hautboy, without conſidering any thing elſe, it is 
ſufficient to compreſs the reed ; and to obtain the dimenſions of the other ſounds, it is neceſſary to 
admit the degree of the tremulous motion of air proportioned to them. But ſomething more muſt 
be premiſed, before this effect can be comprehended. 

The column of air which lies on our lungs, diſcharged at the will of the artift, by the lungs 

themſelyes, is obliged to paſs through the reed, where it acquires, as we have obſerved, a tremulous 
motion, peculiarly modified. Now, this tremulous air, iſſuing from the reed, will ſhock the 
column of air which was at reſt in the body of the hautboy : in which caſe, according to the laws 
of motion, the tremulous air will loſe as much of its motion, as it communicates to the portion 
at reſt; and conſequently the tremulous motion will diminith, in the proportion of it's diſtance 
from the reed. , 

Let us ſuppoſe now the ſeven holes of the hautboy repreſented by 1, (reprefenting hs 
neareſt to the reed, and rendering the acuteſt of the ſounds,) 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. It is evident, 
that the trembling of the portion of air, which is at the hole 1, muſt be more vehement and 
agitated, than that which is at the hole 2; and fo of the others. Now in a retrograde order, 
when the hole 7 is opened, the graveſt found of the ſeven progreſſions will be produced, the 
ſound of the hole 6 will be more acute than that of 7, and graver than that of 5, and ſo of the 
reſt; and thus the truth of my propoſition is evinced, namely, that the dimenſions of ſound 
will be, as the vehemence or velocities of the trembling of the air. 

Neither muſt it be imagined that any greater difficulty will be met with, in explaining the 
generation of ſound by ſtringed inſtruments, on this principle ; as the ſame theory will account 
for it, even in ſtrings that are neither touched, or put in motion. If a violoncello is-put to a 
window, that is not altogether ſhut, its four ſtrings will ſound : and it may be thus explained. 
The external air, by which the ſtrings are ſurrounded, being in motion, will communicate its 
impulſes to the internal air of the ſame ſtrings, by the continuity of the external with the internal 
air, and by continually diſplacing the latter, will force it to iſſue from the winding and contorted 
pores of the ſtrings, which, acting as apertures, there will reſult a conflict, which produces the 
tremulous motion, and hence the ſound, according to our theory. - But it is to be obſerved 
however, that if theſe ſtrings are put in motion, by the action of a bow; their particles, trembling 
in a ſtronger degree, will communicate ſuch motion to he internal air, and thence a _ RNS 
more ſenſible will be formed. 

The ſame theory will alſo account for the dimenſions of ſound in fringed, as it Sie in wut. 
inſtruments. Let us ſuppoſe a ſtring ſtretched on an inſtrument and rendering a given ſound : 
if the ſtring be afterwards further ſtretched or relaxed, the found will become more acute or 
grave. What is done by the tenſion or relaxation of a ſtring? Three diſtinct ORE but 


— having the ſame ee. and may be ſubſtituted one to the other. The 


x 
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The ſtring will gravitate or preſs tnore or leſs on the inſtrument; the parts which compoſe 


the firing will more or leſs approach to, or recede from each other ;'or the pores of the ſtring. 
will encreaſe or diminiſh ; and hence our aſſertion is always referred to the ſame Principle, namely, 


that the dimenfion of the Jound, is in proportion to the diameter of the pores or apertures of the 


ſtring; or, by ſubftituting the latter operation to the firſt, the dimenſion of ſounds will be 


proportioned to the gravity or preſſure of the ſtrings on the iittrürdent. 

| From what has been obſerved, it may be concluded, 1, That the air alone has the property 
of giving ſound, When it is modified by a body, in fuch a manner, that its parts ſhall be internally 
agitated with a tremulous motion. 2. That the inſtruments, commonly called /onotous Bodies, do 
no more than modify the air in the peculiar manner neceſſary to produce ſound. 3. That all ſounds 
more or leſs acute, are in proportion to the diameters of the apertures, which the air paſſes through, 
and to the gravity, or tenſion of the ſtrings on their reſpective inſtruments, 

If muſical inſtruments had not hitherto been conſtructed, all that we have faid on the dimen- 
ſions of ſound, would be inſufficient; it would be neceſſary to aſcertain the diameter of the apertures 
of wind inſtruments, and all the weights neceſſary for every degree of ſound in ſtringed inſtruments; 
but as this work, either by practice or theory, is already done to our hands; what we advance will 


ſaffice to throw every neceſſary light on the ſubject. It remains to be obſerved, that the dimenſion | 
of found ought not, nor cannot be arbitrarily made; it muſt be ſoughs after in the boſom of nature. 


herfelf; and we muſt there diſcover what ſhe has proportioned to our ſenſes, to produce on them an 
agrecable effect. This will be # thoft neceſſary enquity, as all the mufical art depends upon it. 

It may be ſeen, that I riſk nothing in giving this new hypotheſis of the generation of ſound. 
I have giver my opinion, bectuſe I think it well founded; ar leaſt I am unacquainted with a better; 
and if it ſhould prove to be erroneous, ſtill the effects would remain the ſame, on the ſuppoſition of 
another cauſe of the generation of ſound; and this retark will ſuffice to reſcue my ſyſtem from the 


charge of any imperfection on that account. 
% d A $1 ee e ; 
Of the Origin and the ohen of Mate 
Mane! have vented ſpeech for the purpoſe of e their 7 and to ex⸗ 


N preſs their paſſions: but that alone without accent, would have been inadequate to their purpoſe; it 
would ſeldom expreſs the degree of paſſion, and would often render the aur worge of the idea meant; 


to be expreſſed. 
Delia is handſome.—1s Delia handſome : 2 Delia is 3 The words are the ſame in theſs 


three expreſſions; and notwithſtanding this, the firſt expreſſion declares poſitively the beauty of 


Delia; the ſecond, . enquires whether ſhe poſſeſſes it; and if pronounced in a tone of ſurpriſe, makes 
it doubtful; the third e in a tone of naillery i inverts the idea, and intimates that the does 
not poſſeſs any. _ 

Words which, in their literal meaning, are. i Re of diſreſpect and abuſe, may, by a varied 
accent, be taken for expreſſions of regard and tenderneſs, or of contempt. __ 

Demoſthenes being aſked what the moſt intereſting part of the art of an orator was, 
anſwered. that it was Pronunciation; that is, accent or declamation. 


. it therefore accent is neceflary to the communicating of ideas ls to the . of 
paſſions; if it is by means of accent that true and great effects are produced; it muſt have 


been therefore neceſſary to make reſearches into its nature, to f ubmit it to proper rules, and to 


8 precile order. 

What is this accent, or 4 $f Rl in n itſelF? ? Iris nothing but an inflexion of the voice, 
with ſuſpenſions, and pauſes, &c. 1. inflexions more acute, or more grave; 2. more rapid, or 
more ſlow; 3. ſometimes mournful, ſometimes ſoft, interrupted, articulate, loud; according 


to the ſituation of the mind and n of the orator. Nothing more * this is melody, or the 


— 
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art of ſinging; Song, therefore, will be no more than declamation reduced into an art: and this 

is what was, or ought to have been it's origin, and what has been, or ought to have been it's 

object. _. 

2 Moreover, although it bes been generally believed, that muſic conſiſts of two diſtinct 

parts, namely, of melody, and of harmony; it will be afterwards demonſtrated that harmony i is 

not diſtinct from melody, but is individually the ſame ak it, and that its cooperation is only 

to make muſic more perfect. 
| From all this, therefore, it may be juſtly inferred that muſic derives its origin from the 

neceſſity of giving a ſorm to accent, and to declamation; and that ſuch is it's true and onl7 


object. 
— .. ĩ - 


Of the Extent and Dimenſions - of Sound. 


The firſt eſſential enquiry towards the formation of muſic, will be to diſcover the extenſion, 
and the true dimenſions of the voice,. in order to determine the inflexions that are ſuitable + 
and natural to it: theſe not being, in any reſpect, arbitrary, it will be neceſſary to ſearch after 
them in the very boſom of nature; and the following are the ſteps which I have taken in the 

ſuit, 
in I have obſerved that when a woman, and two men ſpeak, ag declaim the ſame period, 
with a ſimilar accent; the only difference that appeared between them, is that the woman 
expreſſes herſelf in a ſimilar inflexion with one of the men, but in an octave more acute, and 
the ſecond man, in an octave more grave than the firſt, but that all the three produce exactly 
the ſame effect. Nature therefore preſents to us in accent, no more than the inflexion of a 
ſingle octave; every extenſion of voice beyond that, being only a repetetion of the ſame. A fact 
ſo well known, and ſo evident, that it requires no demonſtration. Now the greateſt difficulty 
that remains, is tp find the natural dimenſions of this octave. | 
An experiment very often repeated, has conſtantly and invariably "RENE that any ſound, 
however grave, heard free of every noiſe, will, in expiring, be divided into four diſtin& ſounds, 
namely, the principal or generating ſound, its oave, twelfth, and ſeventeenth; and ſince the 
truth of this reſult is generally known and agreed to, it will be needleſs to relate here, the 
experiments I myſelf made to be fully aſſured of the fact. Every ſound therefore which, to our 
ſenſes, appears /imgle, is ever united to three other ſounds ; it's octave, twelfth, and ſeventeenth ; 
and in this undeniable experiment (uſeleſs, and of mere curioſity to all others) I have diſcovered 
the principles which will be unfolded in the * = real dimenſions of ſound; and the whole 
muſical art. 

Let us pole the ſeven intervals which unite one octave to another to be expeſſed by 
nF, G. 

To know and to fix the nature of theſe intervals, I made uſe of certain tubes or pipes, 
which are employed in Ruſſia for the performance of muſic, in a manner no leſs agrecable than 
extraordinary. The muſicans are provided with a number of wooden pipes of different lengths, 
each muſician taking one, which can only give a ſingle note. Of thoſe who are to play the part 
of the firſt violin, for inſtance, which they do from written notes, each attentively watches every 
occurrence of the note, which belongs to his pipe, and blows it according to its proper length of 
time; and in this manner they execute, from beginning to end, the parts of the firſt violin, ſecond 
violin, tenor, and baſs of any piece of muſic. 

I got one of thoſe who played the. baſs, and whoſe pipe gave the note F, to ſound that note 5 
three different times. I went a few paces from him, that the ſound might be perfectly formed, 
and properly heard; and took with me the three muſicians whoſe pipes gave the acute octave F; 
the twelfth, or the fifth to the acute octave; and the ſeventeenth, or third to the double octave ; 
we always heard, together with the principal ſound F, the three harmonic ſounds above mentioned, 
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very diſtinctly. 1 had the further precaution of -making one of thoſe with me, ſound his' acute 
octave F, very ſoftly, which we found in perfe& uniſon with the harmonic joined by nature to the 
principal found. The ſecond time of ſounding the principal or generating note, we found the 
twelfth perfectly in uniſon with the correſpondent harmonic ; and the ſame on the > third ſounding, 
as to the ſeventeenth. 

I muſt here be permitted to make a ſhort digreſſion ; a conſequence may be drawn from 
what naturally preſents itſelf. The muſical inſtruments in uſe in our orcheſtras are tuned 
conformably to what nature herſelf points out by theſe harmonic or concomitant ſounds, and 
proves the utter fallacy of the pretended temperament. Nature wants no correction of her 
principles; and men will never attain to any thing perfect, but in ſearching for her 1 888 
and ſcrupulouſly following her precepts. 

Let us now return to our ſubject. I have marked theſe four united ſounds by F, F, C, At 
But this one experiment was not ſufficient to diſcover the nature of the ſeven intervals required: it 
was therefore neceſſary to proceed farther, but in a manner as connected as poſſible. If I repeated 

the experiment on the acute octave E, it would only produce the ſame ſeries of concommitant ſounds, 
an octave more acute reſpectively ; the ſound A, was too remote from and heterogeneous with it's 
generating ſound F; it was therefore moſt conſiſtent to repeat the experiment with C, 12th of the 
generating F, being more homogeneous with it than the 17th. The reſult we found to be, C, C, G, 
E; and by the ſame reaſoning the experiment repeated with G produced G, G, D, B. And it will 
be found that theſe three experiments fill up the TAN of the octave, and contain the intervals 
required. 
| If we examine theſe three fundamental ſounds, F, C, G, we ſhall find, that. the ſound c. is 


| | generated by the ſound F, and generates G; and conſequently that it holds the place of the 


greateſt relation in the ſeries, and ought to be particularly attended to. We ſhall therefore conſider 
this ſound or note, as the centre of this ſyſtem, or as it is commonly called, the key. F, being a 
note, a fifth graver, and by which C, is generated, we ſhall denominate the /ubdominant; and G, 
which is acute fifth to, and generated by C, we ſhall call the dominant. Thus when any note what- 
ever is taken and conſidered in this double relation, it will ſtand as the key. 

From theſe experiments, it will be ſeen, that the dimenſions of ſound, it's progreſſion, melody, 
harmony, and all the art of muſic are deduced. 

But in order to comprehend it clearly, another experiment will be neceſſary. Suppoſe two 
ſtrings tuned an octave to each other on an inſtrument; if ſound is excited in the graveſt, the acute 
octave will vibrate very ſenſibly, and will alſo ſound. Let the vibration of the graver ſtring be then 
ſtopped by keeping a finger on it, and the other ſtring be allowed to continue vibrating; if the 
finger is afterwards taken away from the graver ſtring, it will reſume again it's former movement, 

which will become more ſenſible if the vibration and ſound of the acure ftring be increaſed. 

It is therefore evident, 1, That every time an acute octave is ſounded, the graver octave will 
alſo ſound, though more feebly : 2. That we do not treſpaſs the order which nature preſents to us, 
in ſubſtituting one octave for another; and why ſhould not the effect be natural, if the relations, and 
proportions continue the ſame in both caſes? Let us now return to our ſubject. 

We have ſaid that our three former experiments produced the three ſeries of intervals, F, f, c, 
A e c, g, E;—and G, g, D, B. Let the repetitions as diſtinguiſhed by the ſmall letters, be ſup- 
preſſed, and the acute octaves inverted; there will remain the ſeven intervals required, a ſyſtem 
known by the name of gamnt, or diatonic ſcale, C, D, E, F, G, A, BC. 
| It now remains to enquire into the nature of this progreſſion, and of the degrees of which it is 
compoſed. 
| We have ſeen by the firſt experiment, that nature has formed the thirds very acute, being the 
ſeventeenth to the generating ſound, and among the harmonics it chiefly predominates, and is moſt 

diſtinctly heard; and the two thirds, E generated by C, and B generated by G, muſt be more acute 
than any of the other ſounds of the progreſſion. . Now it is evident that E will approach nearer to 


than F to G; and hence the reaſon why oy intervals from E to F, and from B to C, have been 
C | | conſidered 
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conſidered as 3, or ſemi-tones, and the other intervals of the ſcale, which are equal, as 1, or entire 
tones. If in theſe proportions there may be any ſmall differences, they are ſo minute as to eſcape our 
ſenſes: and the nature of theſe intervals, and their progreſſion is here preſented to the reader, as it 
muſt neceſſarily be remembered, for the intelligence of our ſyſtem. 

Beginning therefore at C, ſince we have choſen it for a key in the preſent inſtance, we ſhall 
find the next degree D, ſeparated from it by the interval of a whole one; D, ſeparated from E like- 
wiſe by a whole tone, and E from F by a ſemi-tone; or in other words the fourth degree of the ſcale 
is ſeparated from the third, and the octave from the ſeventh, by a ſemi-tone; Yay other degree from 
each other by a tone. 

Now here we have the t true extenſion of ſound, it's dimenſions, and the nature of thoſe dimen- 
fions, and conſequently of melody; derived from no other ſource, than what nature herſelf . 
to us, in a ſimple experiment. 

From what has been ſtated in this chapter, the following inferences may be juſtly * 

1. The natural extenſion of the voice, which is the inſtrument of accent, and declamation, is 
but one octave. 

2. This octave is ſo conſtituted, that the third note is diſtant from the Sand and the ſeventh 
from the octave, a ſemi-tone each, and all the other notes one tone from each other progreſſively. 

3. That computing from the fundamental or key, to the fifth note, from C to E, two conſo-. 
nant intervals or concords are contained in that diſtance; the firſt of them, a greater third, being 
' Compoſed of two entire tones; and differs in that reſpect from the ſecond third from E to G, which 


is compoſed of a tone and ſemi-tone, and may therefore be called a minor third. 
4. The harmonics being of different natures, different names muſt be given to them; thoſe of 


the fifth, and of the octave, being more ſimilar and related to the fundamental, we ſhall call perfect 


concords, and that of the third, being leſs ſimilar to it, an imperfect concord. 
5. The firſt ſpecies of concords are therefore unalterable in their nature in every key: but that 


of the third is liable to an alteration, as will be more clearly ſeen in it's place. 
6. Every ſound which appears ſingle to our ſenſes, is in fact compoſed of three other ſounds, 
namely, of the octave, twelfth, and ſeventeenth ; and therefore by 1 inverting the order of theſe three 


harmonics, the fundamental will be known. 
7. Every harmonic may be inverted, and while they preſerve the fame relations, the ts 


will always remain natural. 
| 8. Melody, ſong, or declamation, is only the arbitrary choice, either in ſucceſſion, or by large 

intervals, of the degrees of this progreſſion, or diatonic ſcale. But this extenſion may be taken 
higher or lower ; that is, we have made choice of C as fundamental, and we might have equally 
taken D, which is higher, or B, lower; and the reſult would have been PONY the ſame, and the 
ſame theory ariſe. | 

9. To change the key ore, is nothing more than taking any of FE ſeven degrees for 
a fundamental, and to tranſpoſe the diatonic ſcale as given us by nature, always en the ſame 


order, and the ſame relation. 5 

10. Each of the ſeven notes may thus become third, or W of the key; and ine 
a ſemi-tone ; and hence the neceſſity of the notation of muſic by ſemi-tones, and the characters of 
ſharps, flats, and naturals. Hence alſo the conſtruction of muſical inſtruments ſo as to render theſe 
ſemitonic intervals. * | 

- 11. Conſequently, the ſcale being corned of five tones and two ſemi-tones, will conſiſt of 


twelve ſemi- tones; every one of which may be aſſumed as a fundamental, and therefore we ſhall have 
twelve natural keys, which are called major keys. 

12. To eſtabliſh a key, is no more than to make choice of one of theſe tones or ſemi-tones as a 
fundamental, and to proceed with the other degrees as nature has rendered them, and preſerving the 
relations ſhe has eſtabliſhed ; that is, a dominant, in the fifth above; a /ubdomtinant in the fifth below 
the fundamental ; and as theſe two degrees concur in forming the regular n of the ſeven 


degrees, I ſhall call them ſubordinate fundamentals. 
5 CHAP. 
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CHAP I 
of the Nature of Harmony. 


Bzront I treat of the nature of harmony, I ſhould wiſh to put the reader on his guard, againſt 
adopting the opinion of thoſe, who pretend that harmony is bad in itſelf; that it is derived more 
from art than nature, ſince it is, ſay they, naturally diſpleaſing to the ear, confounded on it” $ firſt 
hearing of harmony, and only becomes pleaſing by habit and uſe. 

I reſpect infinitely the talents of the Author“ who has advanced this paradox: but we 
labour to be inſtructed ; experience and reaſon, not opinion and authority, ought to conduct ns in 
our reſearches. 

I will however grant him, that our ſenſes, ſtruck by the complication of harmony for the firſt 
time, may require a certain degree of habit to render it pleaſing ; and in general, every complicated 
object, will, in the ſame circumſtances, require it. I will moreover tell him, that it is even always 
required when our ſenſes, already habituated to a certain motion or modification, after being a 
conſiderable time in a ſtate altogether oppoſite, ſhall again be ſtruck with the former objects. But 
after all, how can it be concluded that harmony is but a factitious beauty, and naturally diſpleaſing 2 
With ſuch logic, I might alſo ſay that the moſt delightful landſcape that nature has ever preſented 
to us, is a factitious beauty, and naturally diſpleaſing; becauſe the eyes of a man long accuſtomed 
to entire darkneſs, require ſome degree of habit, before they can bear the ſhock of the ſolar rays, 
which prevent their diſcovering the beauties of the proſpect, and feeling the pleaſure that would 
thence ariſe. Now, Iam perſuaded that as ſuch reaſoning would be reprobated by the celebrated 
antagoniſt of harmony, it ought not to N ſurprizing that I ſhould, with more reaſon, bighty 
condemn his aſſertion. 

But leaving theſe unſupported notions, let us liſten to nature alone, and examine the charms 
of harmony ; and before we attempt a definition let us endeavour to analyſe it. 

The harmonics of every ſound whatever, as we have already remarked, are naturally, and 
happily hidden; which produces a two-fold and pleaſing effect. It is theſe hidden ſounds, in the 
firſt place, which form the richneſs, and reſonance of muſical ſounds : and in the ſecond place, 
they tacitly point out to us the nature of harmony. It is evident we muſt attribute the firſt of 
theſe effects to the harmonics : a ſound of percuſſion, ſuch as that of the harpſichord, which expires 
as ſoon as it is formed, has a dryneſs and thinneſs in it, which makes it but little agreeable in itſelf. 
On the contrary a lengthened, /o/enuto ſound, ſuch as that of the violin, is full of beauty and 
expreſſion. To what is this difference to be attributed? is it not becauſe the former has not had 
time to form itſelf, and to render it's harmonics like the latter ſound ? And hence is to be derived 
the cauſe of that richneſs and mellowneſs of ſound, which makes it's way to the ſoul. 

Now we may draw from what nature exhibits to us, the true origin of harmony. We have 
ſeen that the object of muſic is to awaken, and to expreſs our paſſions; to imitate, to ſpeak. The 
grand means which is employed to anſwer this end, is melody ; that is the only part of muſic which 
has the faculty of imitation. The goodneſs, and the power of melody, not only depend on the 
juſt inflexions of the voice, but alſo on it's richneſs or reſonance, or which is the ſame thing, on 
the formation more or leſs perfect of it's harmonics, as we have already ſaid. It is W 
evident that we ſhall attain to this perfection of ſound, by adding to each note of the modulation, the 
harmonics which naturally belong to it ; and thus, being reduced to it's juſt terms, we may define 
harmony to be nothing more than a more ſenſible repreſentation of the harmonics of ſound ; and as 
we have ſeen that theſe four combined ſounds, form but one aggregate ſound; in the ſame manner, 
harmony forms one whole, however the different nature of the voices and inſtruments, producing 
that effect, may appear to us a combination of different ſounds. | 


J. J. Rouſſeau. 


We 
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We ſee therefore that it may be confidently aſſerted, that harmony does not properly make a 
diſtinct and ſeparate part of muſic ; being intimately and inſeparably united to melody: or it is 


rather melody itſelf, rendered more ſenſible, by giving to it's ſounds more energy, and more per- 


fection: and this is the nature, and true idea which we ought to form of harmony. 

It remains now only to give to each degree of the ſcale, the harmonics which naturally belong 
to it, and as we have derived the notes which form the melody of the ſcale, from the harmonics 
of it's key note, of it's dominant or fifth, and of it's ſubdominant or fourth ; it is evident that in 


theſe three fundamentals, we muſt find the harmonics or concords which are ſuitable to each note 


of the melody : and we ſhall therefore call. the key, dominant and ſubdominant, harmonic places ; 
and by them we ſhall conſtruct the harmonic ſcale or gamut, in the practical part. 

From what has been obſerved in this chapter, the following inferences may be made: 

1. That melody is the means employed to anſwer the chief purpoſes and object of muſic. 

2. That it is the harmonics, more or leſs formed, or heard, which conſtitute the beauty of 
found. 

3. That harmony i is only the art of rendering the 88 more ſenſible. 

. That harmony therefore is not n from melody, ſince it does but render it more 
pleaſing. 
5. That harmony, 1 appearing to our ſenſes, Complicated, by the different nature of 
the voices and inſtruments producing it; does only 1 in fact ſont unity; that is to lay, one entire 


ſound, of which a is formed. 


OF THE PRACTICE OF MUSIC. 


C v. 
* the Compoſition of Hehe: 
BEroRE we enter upon the manner of exocuting muſic, let us enquire into the laws of i its 


; compoſition. Melody is the ſole object of the compoſer (Infer. 1. Chap. 4.) But by a ſtrange fa- 
tality, no writer on the art has ever treated of it! 


Melody, like declamation, has its periods, and theſe again their pauſes, reſts, 1 


&c. The compoſition of melody would be limited to too narrow a ſpace, if it had only the choice 
of one diatonic progreſſion, out of which to compoſe it's periods; and there would be an unſupport- 


able monotony, if theſe were to have only one reſt, and one cadence on the fundamental. Let us 
therefore enquire into the number of keys which muſic affords; and into thoſe which hold the pro- 


per relations, fitted to give a wider extent to the compoſition · of the periods of melody. 
Me have ſeen (Infer. 11. Chap. 3.) that the number of keys ariſing from the experiments made, 
was twelve. It muſt be now mentioned that beſide theſe there are twelve minor keys; and that theſe 
are not, like the former, given us by nature, but are formed by art. Nor do I therefore exceed the 
limits I had propoſed to myſelf. In any ſyſtem whatever, founded on principles drawn from experi- 
ment, the juſt conſequences that are deducible from —_ will equally partake of the force and na- 


ture of the principles themſelves. 2 


All 


> 
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All the writers on muſic have found themſelves embarraſſed, when they come to treat of the 
minor mode. Unacquainted with it's origin, or with it's fundamental or generating ſound, they have 
advanced different opinions, in order to give it a ſuitable progreſſion and ſcale; but in recurring to 
the principles I have before eſtabliſhed, every difficulty will vaniſh. 

In what manner has nature conſtituted the key of C, for inſtance? By the progreſſion above 
mentioned (Infer. 2. Chap. 3.) and by the harmonics. Of what do the harmonics of the key of C 
conſiſt? Of a greater third C E, and of a minor third E G: now it is evident (Infer. 7. Chap. 3.) 
that if the harmonic E G is inverted into A C, which is preciſely of the ſame dimenſions and nature, 
we ſhall have the two thirds A C minor, and C E major, which preſerve the ſame relation and the 
ſame nature, with the two former C E, and E G, and conſequently muſt equally produce the fame 
natural and pleaſing effect. Moreover, if we proceed diatonically from A, to it's octave, without 
altering any of the intervals which fill up that extenſion, is it not the ſame progreſſion as is made uſe 
of from C to it's octave? We repeat individually the very ſame notes, without any difference. Now, 
to make uſe of the ſame progreſſion, the ſame harmonics, and relations, or to be in the ſame key, is 

not this one and the ſame thing? Conſequently to be in the key of A minor, or that of C major, will 
be perfectly the ſame thing: and therefore both are marked in the ſame manner, without any altera- 
tion of ſharps or flats on the clef. The whole difference is this, that in the major key, the funda- 
mental is C; and inthe minor it is A; and conſequently the cloſe or cadence in the firſt caſe will be 
on C, and in the ſecond on A. And we may add, that the harmonics in C are both given and com- 


| bined by nature; and in the key of A, they are given by nature, but combined by art. 


From the great relation ſubſiſting between theſe two keys they are called relatives; and 
thus every major key has it's relative minor; and vice ver/a, every minor key will have it's relative 
major. 

It muſt be obſerved that in the minor mode, the ſixth of the key, muſt be minor, as will ap- 
r from the natural ſcale; and this leads us to the diſcovery of another concord, namely that of a 


_ ſixth of every fundamental. In that of C major for inſtance, we ſhall have in the harmonics of the 
key, CE A; that is, a ſixth to the key note; and therefore every fundamental, principal and ſubor- 


dinate; or key, dominant and ſubdominant (Infer. 12. * 3.) by the _ reaſoning, may have 
a fixth; and this concord is a combination of art. 

Let us now come to the ſource of all the difficulties, and of the FC between writers 
on muſic, as well as artiſts, concerning the minor mode. They ſay that in this mode; there is no 
gamut : That artiſts, in order to make a cadence in A minor, muſt make G become a ſharp 
ſeventh : And in this caſe, they ſay, that E, ſhould become in like manner a ſharp ſixth; otherwiſe 
that in the diatonic ſcale in paſſing from F, to G ſharp, an interval would be made, of a tone and 
ſemi- tone; and that this progreſſion would not be natural: And I ſhall alſo add, that if they made 
F, and G ſharp, the progreſſion of the key A would no longer have any relation to that of the key 
of C, as it would be in that caſe a progreſſion altogether different. Now we anſwer to this two-fold 


objection ; that in the minor ſcale of A, there is no ſharp wanted on F, or G; and if artiſts make 
uſe of either or both, it is only when the notes are rapidly executed, and conſequently do not bear 


harmonics. When they are obliged to put a fharp to the ſeventh G, of the key A, which bears 
harmony, it is in the ſole caſe of a cadence being made on A, and therefore the ſharp ſeventh 
becomes neceſſary (Inf. 2 Chap. 3). It is true that in paſſing from F natural to G ſharp, the interval 
is more than diatonic ; but melody does not prohibit ſuch larger intervals; neither muſt it be 


| believed, that in either caſe, they execute a ſcale; let them execute the deſcending ſcale of A, 
_ wherein the phraſe ſuffers no interruption, and without any ſharp occurring, and they will find it 


natural; ſo there is in fact, no difficulty in the caſe. 
From what we have hitherto ſaid, it is evident, that each major key has it's relative minor; 
and there being twelve major keys, there will be alſo twelve correſponding minor keys, and 
therefore the number of keys derived from the progreſſion of the ſcale, will be twenty-four. 
I take it for granted, that the reader is acquainted with the manner of paſſing from one key 
to another, or that the young ſtudent will learn this of his maſter; I ſhall only obſerve to him, that 


the different flats and ſharps that are made uſe of for that purpoſe, do only form the progreſſion | 
D of 
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of the ſcale higher or lower, (Inf. 3 and 10, Chap. 3) preſerving the ſame order and relations that 
nature has produced in the ſcale of C; that is, that from the third to the fourth, and from the 
ſeventh to the octave, there ſhall be a ſemi-tone, and between the other whe ans an entire oe, 


(Inf. 2, Chap. 3) 


Before we begin to treat of the compoſition of melody, or ſong ; it, will be e to 


acquire a knowledge of the phraſes, or periods, of which it is compoſed, where they are to ſtop, 
and how many kinds of reſts or cadences, any phraſe can have. 

Every note of the ſeven, in the diatonic progreſſion, muſt be an harmonic, ſince all the ſeven 
are only the reſult or production of one another (and if F the ſubdominant does not hitherto appear 
to be produced of any, it will be ſnewn in the next chapter to be an harmonic of the dominant); 
and therefore in whatever place a phraſe may ſtop, it will always be on a harmonic ; and this will 
have a different relation, according as it belongs to one or other of the three fundamental, or 
generating ſounds ; it will therefore be neceſſary to give to each a different mene, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the others. 

Any phraſe whatever, in it's beginning, can oy have the concords of the key or principal 
fundamental, for it's conſtituent parts, but it muſt neceſſarily afterwards be characterized by other 
relative concords, come to an end, and a perceptible reſt. If the penultimate, or notes immediately 
preceding the phraſe, are near the key note, as the ninth or the ſeventh, for inſtance ; we then feel 


a deſire for it's returning or proceeding to the key note; and the ſeventh in particular will oblige 
us todo it, being acute, and forming a ſpecies of command to the phraſe to cloſe in the key, to which 


it is in the neareſt poſſible ſituation, and conducts us naturally into it. It 1s this ending of a phraſe, 


this ſpecies of reſt, that is called a cadence; and it is to be obſerved, therefore, that the ſharp 


ſeventh is neceſſary in all keys, according to the progreſſion of nature, to the forming a cadence on 
the fundamental. When the phraſe terminates on the key note or it's . it will be called a 


perfect cadence. (See the plates, No. 7). 
When the phraſe appears to wander, and fly about the key note, before 1 it terminates in it, we 


ſhall call it a perfect cadence prepared. (See No. 7). 
' When the penultimate note of the phraſe is on the ninth of the fundamental, it is s called a direct 


cadence. (See No. 7). 
When the penultimate note of the phraſe 1 is on the ſeventh of the fundamental, is called an 


inverted cadence. (No. 7). 
If the phraſe reſts either on the fifth, or third of the key, we ſhall call i it, an imperfelt AAR 


(No. 7). 
If it terminates on a harmonic of the Jeanne, it is called a | [emi-cadence. ( No. 7). 

When it ends on a harmonic of the ſubdominant, it is called a /#/pended cadence. (No. 7). 
When the phraſe, inſtead of terminating on the key, prepares another relative key, it is called 


an interrupted cadence. (No. 7). 
Now that we have all the materials of melody, we ſhall be able to treat of it's compoſition. 


Muſic, like oratory, has therefore it's phraſes, it's periods, of which diſcourſe is compoſed; and as 
theſe ought always i in the latter to maintain a relation to each other, and to the ſubject propoſed to 
be treated of; in like manner, it is neceſſary with reſpect to the phraſes and periods in muſic. 


Let us now ſee, among the twenty-four given keys, which of them preſerve a relation to one 


another, in order to fix the path, and the natural extenſion of melody. 
There can be no doubt, that the keys of the dominant, and ſubdominant, and the relative 


minor, maintain the ſtricteſt poſſible relation, with the principal key. The relative has the ſame 


progreſſion, and the very ſame harmonics; and the two firſt, generate each other reciprocally. 
Theſe two major keys again, have their reſpective relative minor keys; and there are therefore ſix 
keys, three major and three minor, from which the moſt homogeneous phraſes of air or melody may 
be taken. Theſe phraſes, in whatever key they may be found, may have the ſame number of ſuſ- 


penſions, and cadences, that are above enumerated ; becauſe each of the fix keys being prepared, 
"A FEY hath * 
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may become fundamental. This extenſion of the progreſſion of melody, I ſhall call the direct path, 
becauſe there exiſts another, from which it is different. 

We have already obſerved, that by varying the order of the harmonics, the key does not 
vary; that is to ſay, that the key of C, will remain ſuch, if in place of having the firſt third major, 
and the ſecond minor, it ſhould have on the contrary, the firſt third minor, and the ſecond major, 
the. fifth and the octave always remaining. the ſame. (Inf. 2, Ch. 3.) Now the key of C becoming 
minor, it is evident, that it may paſs into it's relative major, and thence into it's dominant, ſub- 
dominant, &c. This latter path which preſents itſelf for the extenſion of melody, being remote from 
the former we ſhall call the indirect path; but of this we muſt make a more ſparing uſe, on ac- 
count of it's leading us too far from the original nen 2 the too great precipitation of the 
melody, that would be neceſſary to return into it. 

Leet us now ſee the application of all that we have ſaid. The compoſer will propoſe to 
himſelf a ſubject, expreſſive of the matter and object he is to treat; (the beauty and aptneſs of it, 
will depend on his genius.) The firſt notes of the phraſe of the ſubject, muſt be taken from the 
harmonics of the key, which we have determined, for example, to be in C. (See the /o/feggio, No. 1, 
where the phraſes are numbered, and the beginning of each, marked with a ſtar). It is ſelf-evident, 
that the nature of the key cannot be heard, but in taking the firſt phraſes from it's harmonics. 
The firſt phraſe, it is to be obſerved, conſiſts of three bars; that is, of an unequal number; all the 
other ſubſequent phraſes, muſt therefore be compoſed of a like number of bars, or multiples of that 
number: When this exactneſs is neglected, as it very frequently happens; the mind of the hearer is 
diſtracted, and muſt be diſſatisfied with that ſpecies of halting or lameneſs in the air; a caſe but too 
common in melodies, without the cauſe being ſufficiently apprehended. Such phraſes may be 
beautiful and pleaſing in themſelves ; but will be wanting in effect, on account of their conſtruction 
being void of affinity. I am ſenſible, that this exactneſs will diminiſh the number of ideas, and 
render compoſition more arduous; but it is nevertheleſs eſſentially neceſſary. 
| All the liberty that can be taken by the compoſer in this reſpect, will be found in the fifth 
and ſixth phraſes of No. 1: in the fifth phraſe, it is to be obſerved, the firſt quarter of the third 
bar, terminates the phraſe, and at the ſame time, begins the next: and the phraſes being linked in 
this manner, ſo that the third bar of the fifth phraſe is at the ſame time, the firſt bar of the ſixth | 
phraſe, they are not both marked with the ſtar. 

Let us return to the progreſſion of the Subjer, or to the choice of keys into which i it is to be 
extended. In the ſolfeggis No. 1, the ſubject remains in the fundamental key of C, until the end 
of the third phraſe incluſive : In the fourth phraſe, it begins to prepare the progreſſion of the 
dominant G, by means of the ſharp on the fourth of the key: I ſay 10 prepare, becauſe, ſo long 
as the phraſe does not make a cadence in G, making D, it's dominant, to be heard; the key is not 
- determined. 
| We muſt now look over the phraſes, and diſcover into what 635 we are entered. We ſhall 
ſee, that the fourth phraſe not only prepares, but is actually got into the key of G, the dominant, 
which, in this caſe, is become fundamental, ſince the remaining part of the . does not go 
out of the key of G; and there is at length a Perfect cadence made (See the 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 1ioth 
phraſes). 

The firſt bar of the third phraſe will appear to go into A, the relative of C, but in fact, it does 
only make a very Imall excurſion there; if it had actually gone into the key, it would have made a 
cadence in it, and this does not appear in the progreſs of the phraſe. 

The ſubject is again repeated in G, in the eleventh phraſe; and this ought to be generally 
practiſed, as it is done to expreſs the object that is undertaken, and to intimate that the ſubject is 
adhe red to. 

In the ſecond bar, the phraſe FOO to return into the key of C, taking off, by affixing the na- 
tural to F, the progreſſion of G; but inſtead of falling i into C, it prepares, by the ſharp on G, _ 


key of the relative minor A, and actually goes into it as is ſhewn b the 12th and 13th ns is 
latter making a perfect cadence in A. i d 0 £ 


We. 
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We have ſaid that to be in A minor, or in C, it's relative major, is the ſame thing; therefore, 


- without the neceſſity of preparing its progreſſion, we may return into it; and accordingly it does re- 


turn into it, as may be ſeen in the 14th phraſe, which repeats the lied propoſed. The fourth 
quarter of the third bar of the ſame phraſe, prepares the ſubdominant F, by the flat on B; and not 


only prepares the key of F, but afterwards eſtabliſhes it, by the perfect cadence (See the 19th phraſe.) 


In this key he /ubjeF is alſo repeated by the 2eth phraſe, and the 21ſt prepares the key of the domi- 
nant G, but is only a ſhort diverſion or excurſion; becauſe the third quarter of the third bar of the 
fame phraſe, ſuddenly changes the progreſſion of G, by the natural on F, and re- eſtabliſnes the key 
of C, and all the remaining phraſes circulate about, and return into the original key. 

Let us now conſider the next ſolfeggio, No. 2. The firſt eight phraſes paſs, in the uſual 


manner, from the fundamental D, to the dominant A; and the ninth phraſe returns again into the 


key D; but it is to be obſerved that it becomes minor, and then paſſes into it's relative major F, in 
the ſame phraſe; and the 12th phraſe goes into the original key; and this will give ſome idea of the 
indireF path, It is further to be obſerved, that the ſame phraſe by means of the ſharp on D, pre- 
pares the key of E minor, which is the relative of the ſubdominant, and eſtabliſhes that key by the 
cadence of the 13th phraſe. It then takes again the uſual progreſſion, as we have ſeen in the pre- 
ceding ſolfeggio, 

We have hitherto pointed out what is nearly the extenſion of ſong, in what manner the phraſes of 
melody are connected, and whence they are taken. Let us now endeavour to diſtinguiſh the rs of 
theſe /o//zpgr, and-the cadence of the periods of which they are compoſed. 

I᷑!he jfirſt Phraſe of the firſt /olfeggio terminates and reſts on B, which is an harmonic of the 
dominant, and it is therefore a Jemi-cadence, according to the definition of the cadences before 
given. The ſecond phraſe terminates in E, which is an harmonic of the key, and is an imperfett 
cadence; becauſe it is on the third of the key. The third phraſe ends in C, the fundamental; 
therefore an inverted perfef? cadence. The fourth phraſe terminates in G, the harmonic dominant; 
and is therefore a /emi-cadence; at leaſt, as long as the key ſhall be undetermined. The firſt quarter 
ofthe third bar of the ſeventh phraſe reſts on A, and as the key of the dominant G appears to be 
determined, and conſequently muſt be conſidered as the key, A becomes an harmonic of D, domi- 
nant of G, and conſequently will form a Joui-cadexce. Of the ſame nature is the cadence of the 
eighth phraſe. 

The firft quarter of the third bar of the ninth phraſe falls i in E, harmonic of C, fubdotminant 
of G; and is therefore a ſuſpended cadence. The tenth phraſe is a perfet? cadence, becauſe it termi- 
nates in G, the key; and it is drreF, becauſe the note which 3 it, is immediately above the key, 


and the harmonics are not inverted. 
I omit ſpeaking of the other cadences, which compoſe the remaining part of the ſolfeggio, as 


it would only be a repetition of what has been ſaid. And this is nearly the extent of the cadences; 


I fay nearly, becauſe the entire knowledge of it will be communicated when we come to treat of 
practical harmony. We have already ſeen that harmony not only gives perfection to ſound, but alſo 
that the harmonics of which it is compoſed, determine it's true place; and for that reaſon, it will 
throw the cleareſt light on the ſyſtem of cadences, as will be ſeen in the next Chapter. 

Let us now recapitulate all that we have ſaid reſpecting the progreſſion and extent that can be 
given to the phraſes of which ſong or melody is compoſed. The phraſes may be derived from the 


key of C becauſe it is the original key. They may be taken from the minor of D, becauſe it is the 
relative of the ſubdominant F. They may be taken from the minor of E, becauſe it is the relative 


of the dominant. They may be taken from F, becauſe it is the ſubdominant: from G, becauſe it is 
the dominant: from A minor, becauſe it is the relative of the key C: but they cannot be taken from 


the key of B, becauſe this has not a perfect fifth, as nature requires in the progreſſion of a key (Inf. 5. 
Ch. 3.) And if a ſharp were put on F, to make it a perfect fifth to B, this would exceed the limits 
of the path of C, there being no F ſharp init's natural progreſſion, 

This is nearly what I have to ſay on the ſubject of compoſition of melody. I ſay nearly, be- 
cauſe it is not poſſible to point out all the minutiæ, and reſources of the art. A treatiſe can only con- 
tam the general and fundamental rules, clearly and ſufficiently explained. A . of the oratorical 


art, 
. \ 
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art, after having given the rules, and illuſtrated the principles of it, recommends to his pupil, a 
claſſical author, to ſtudy, to imitate; and to obſerve the practical reſources which art can draw 


from ſcience; and I would, in like manner, recommend to my reader to follow the ſame ſalutary 


counſel. 

After the melody ſhall have been compoſed, it will then remain to know the manner of giving 
to it it's laſt perfection; that is, to unite to each note of the n it's proper harmonics, and this | 
will be the ſubject of the — chapter. | 


CH A P. 


Of the Compoſition of Harmony. 


H ARMONY, is the art of rendering the natural harmonics of every ſound of the melody, 
more ſenſible, in order to give it more richneſs and beauty. As we have derived all the ſounds of 
which melody is compoſed, from the harmonics of the key, it's dominant, and ſubdominant; it is 
evident, that in theſe three fundamentals we "_ to * the harmonics or chords, which are ſuit- 
able to each ſound of the melody. 

We ſhall now proceed to the examination of what is advanced. The three chords No. 9, not 
only belong to the key note, fince they are all the ſame thing, but they alſo point out, the chords of 
the three upper harmonics, C, E, G. In the ſame manner, the three poſitions of the chord of the 

ſubdominant, give the harmonics of F, A, C, and thoſe of the dominant G, give the harmonics of 
S8. B, D. Therefore in theſe three harmonic places are to be found all the chords that are ſuitable to 
every note of the ſcale. Theſe chords are all of the ſame nature, namely 3, 5, 8. But before we 
finally ſum up theſe chords, let us ſee whether any other harmonic will find a place among them. 
The celebrated Tartini, * to have heard a minor ſeventh, among the harmonics that afe 
rendered by a ſound. 

In the analyſis of ſound, I have before given, no mention has been made of ſuch a ee 
becauſe the extenſion and degrees of an octave being then the only object of enquiry, the harmonics 
hitherto mentioned were ſufficient to anſwer that purpoſe. But it is now neceſſary that we ſhould 
inveſtigate every beauty that nature has furniſhed to enrich her ſounds; and to diſcover any other latent 
harmonic that may concur in their formation, 'if any ſuch is to be found. 

The authority of ſo great a name as Tartini, is highly deſerving of conſideration, although it is 
inſufficient to conſtitute a proof. In phyſics, and philoſophy, an experiment made by one man alone 
will not be conſidered as ſufficient, before it is confirmed by repeated experiments made by others, 
all giving the ſame ! or it muſt be ſufficiently ſupported by reaſon and by truths previouſly 
eſtabliſhed. 

I therefore conſidered the examination of this ſeventh, as deſerving of my greateſt attention; 
and with that view, I repeated the experiment of the harmonics, in preſence of YOU perſons, and 
the reſults were as follow. | ? 
| When the harmonics were on the point of expiring, we all ſeemed to hear a ſeventh, but it was 

ſo weak, that we remained undetermined, whether it was a new harmonic produced by the generating 
ſound; or only a weak prolongation of the octave. But I obſerved to the by-ſtanders, that neither 


the third or fifth were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a circumſtance; why ſhould it then be attendant on the 


octave alone? This reflection made us lean to the opinion that it was a ſeventh; but the experiment 
was not ſufficiently clear, and reaſon offered nothing i in ſupport of any concluſion. 

I had remarked, in the courſe of this experiment, that this faint and languiſhing octave, or 
this true ſeventh, on ceaſing to be audible, ſeemed to leave the mind aſtonĩſhed, indecided, and diſ- 
ſatisfied, and tending to tranſport it into a new progreſſion. This reflection induced me to make the 
experiment in a different manner. I cauſed the fundamental C; to be ſounded, uu before it's har- 
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monics were expired, I cauſed the ſound of G, the dominant, to be given; and then the ſeventh, 
not of the key, but of the dominant, was more diſtinctly heard, than in the firſt experiment; and 
the ſecond, entirely diſſipated our doubts, in- making as feel the neceſſity of returning to the 
key; to the progreſſion whereof it recalled us in E Xs moſt decided on and it could not be 
otherwiſe, ; 
Y It muſt have been remarked, in the nei and nanſpotivn of the ſcales, that in general, 
we paſs from the key to it's dominant by a ſharp on the fourth, and from the key to the ſubdomi- 
nant by a flat on the ſeventh. Hence we may ſec that in the firſt experiment on the key, that flat 
ſeventh prepared us for the key of F. It was not therefore without reaſon that it neither was ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible, for us to be able to characterize it, nor ſufficiently agreeable, to make us place it 
among the harmonics of the key. The ſecond experiment muſt have produced a different effect. 
The firſt chords or hatmonics given by the key, acted on our ſenſes with a powerful energy, becauſe 
they made the firſt impreſſion and eſtabliſhed the key. Beſides, F, the flat ſeventh of the dominant, 
is in the ſcale of C, and did not appear ſtrange to us; we muſt have known and felt it more diſtinctly ; 
it muſt have OOTY pleaſing and — and is it not that note which determines the mode of the 
key CY 

Reaſon. alſo comes in to ſupport is Abel tent. in order to eſtabliſh the propriety of this 
ſeventh among the harmonics. Nature has made us feel the thirds to be pleaſing; now is not this 
ſeventh one of the three ſucceſſive thirds that we find between G, and it's octave? Why ſhould it not 


then produce an agreeable effect, conforming to the experiment? I ſhall further add, that during the 


time that the harmonics of G are heard, the mode remains undetermined; we do not know whether 
we are in G dominant, or in C the key, while the flat ſeventh F, does not come to announce the 
progreſſion of C, and to render the return into it neceſſary, and make a cadence in C,. And this is 
preciſely what is done in practice, and the uſe that ought to be made of the flat ſeventh, in order to” 
obtain from it a good effect, 

We may now rectify the erroneous notion that has been cad of this riventh, When it is 
ſaid that the analyſis of ſound gives it's flat ſeventh, the idea is not juſt, becauſe this ſeventh, not oc- 
curring in the ſcale of the key, cannot belong to it : but when it is ſaid that every dominant of a key, 
contains a flat ſeventh, the idea is juſt; becauſe it is conformable to experiment, and to the nature 


of the diatonic ſcale. 


Nov that we have detertnined all the harmonics, we may proceed to ſum up the whole, in the 
harmonical gammut (No. 1 I.) Tant it will be ſeen that every chord belongs to one or other of the 
three harmonic places. 

We ſhall call C the firſt note of the key, D the ſecond ; and we ſhall ſay that the firſt of the 
key gives 3, 5, 8, and that this chord belongs to the key note, firſt harmonic place. 

The ſecond of the key gives, 3, 4, 6, and belongs to the dominant, /econd harmonic place. 

The third gives 6, 3, 6, and belongs to the key, or firſt harmonic place. 

The fourth gives 6, 3, 5, and belongs to the ſubdominant, or third harmonic place. 

The fifth gives 5, 8, 3, and belongs to the dominant, or /econd harmonic place. 

The fixth gives 3, 6, 3, and belongs to the ſubdominant, or third harmonic place. 

The ſeventh gives 5, 6, 3, and belongs to. the dominant, or /econd harmonic place. | 

In the deſcending ſcale, the manner of entering into the key of G, and of going out of it, is 


The ſeventh, in the deſcending tale, gives 3 6, 3, and wh to the . or e 
barmonic place, (the ſixth is uſed, becauſe as it is wanted to go into the mina. it is er that it 


ſhould be heard). 
The ſixth gives 4, Fo 2, 5 18 to the dominant, or ſecond harmonic place; with reſpect 


to the key we want to go into, the ſixth is Ter. becauſe it prepares the key of G, by forming it's 


progreſſion. - 
The fifth gives 5, 8, 3, and W to the key of G, which on this occaſion is the fot en 


place. | 
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| The fourth is minor, and gives us 6, 2, 4; it belongs to the dominant of C, or ſecond harmonic * 

place. A natural is put to F, in order to get into the key tes had been quitted, by changing the 
progreſſion of G, and reſuming that of C. 

The other three degrees of the gammut continue as in che aſcending ſcale. 

Thus we find every poſſible chord, in the three harmonic places, and by them the natural iden- 
tity of all is to be explained. 

If therefore all theſe chords do but conſtantly repreſent the ſame thing; if they always maintain 
the ſame relations; why multiply their denominations unneceſſarily; and make a duty of ſaying a 

reat deal about them, without being able to convince? 

If I am unwilling to introduce a change i in the terms, bowever falſe, becauſe they have been 
long adopted in muſic; I ſhall, at leaſt, give to the ſtudent of my method, ſo juſt and clear an idea 
of the chords, that he may diſcover, at one glance, what they really are. 

By the term 4a/s, beſides the part intended for the voice; is generally underſtood, the loweſt 
of ſeveral parts, of which a piece of muſic may be compoſed. This baſs either takes the key-note, 


dominant, or ſubdominant, or one or other of the harmonics of theſe fundamentals. In the firſt _ 
caſe, it muſt be conſidered as fundamental, and in the ſecond, as making a part of the chords them 


ſelves. The baſs for example, paſſing from the key to the third, will {till preſerve the idea of the 
key; and the reſonnance of it's ſixth C, on the key note as it's octave, and all the harmonic body, 
vill confirm that idea; and therefore it may be conſidered as depending on, or the repreſentative of 
the fundamental: now in this, as well as in all ſimilar caſes, why ſhould we refer the chord to this 
baſs, which is itſelf but one of the concords or harmonics of the fundamental. This falſe practice, 
univerſally adopted, has introduced into the art of muſic, a multiplicity of terms and ideas, no leſs 


uſeleſs, than embarraſſing and erroneous. By this means, a cloud of chords which nature diſowns 


and proſcribes; ſixths, fourths, ſeconds, falſe fifths, ſharp ſevenths, and tritones; have been en- 
deavoured to be brought into exiſtence, but which are in fact nothing more than muſical phantoms. 
Let us adhere to the ſimplicity of our principles, and rectify theſe falſe ideas. When the baſs, 
ceaſing to be fundamental, becomes one of it's concords or harmonics, we muſt obſerve, that among 
theſe concordant ſounds, there does always exiſt one, which repreſents, by the force of it's reſonnance, 
either the key, it's dominant, or ſubdominant. Let us then ſay, ſuch a concord belongs to the key; 
ſuch a one belongs to the dominant; and ſuch another to the ſubdominant; and then we ſhall have 


Juſt relations; our ideas, and our expreſſions, will be true and preciſe; we ſhall conſtantly find in 


theſe three harmonic places, all the chords which nature affords, and nothing more; that is to ſay, 
we ſhall only find perfect octaves, perfe# fifths, major thirds, minor W and minor ſixths, which 
are only thirds inverted. 

Let us for inſtance turn back to the ſecond of the key in the . gammut; we ſhall find 
it's concords expreſſed by the figures 3, 4, 6; but that expreſſion is falſe; becauſe experience has 
never given us fourths, or major ſixths; let us then rectify it thus. Theſe concords or harmonics 
repreſent the dominant G: let us then ſuppoſe it's exiſtence, as dictated by reaſon. What will be the 
figures of theſe concords then in this caſe? No other than, 3, 5, 8, 7 minor, being what nature and 
experiment furniſh. Let us in the ſame manner examine the other chords of the ſcale, and we ſhall 
conſtantly find them reducible to 3, 5, 8; on the dominant alone, the flat ſeventh, and on the fun- 
damentals, the minor ſixth at pleaſure; but nothing more. This is the juſt and only idea we ov 

to have of the chords. 
| At No. 13, will be ſeen the harmonic ſcale of the minor key: it will be found ſubject to the 
ſame laws that govern the major ſcale; and it cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, according to the theory 
already given, of the formation of the minor mode or key. | 
| At No. 12, will be found another harmonic ſcale: this points out nearly the true place of the 


chords; ſince it is not only neceſſary to know that the firſt of the key, bears ſuch concords, and the ſe- 


cond ſuch others; but it is further neceſſary to know the true place that is ſuitable to every one in 
particular. The following will ſerve as a 1222 rule to that effect, which will be found obſerved 
in this ſcale. . 

| | As 


* 
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As melody cannot be good if it be not imitative, and if the phraſe be not expreſſive of ſomething ; 
in like manner the harmony muſt partake of the ſame nature. The compoſer muſt therefore con- 
ſtantly have in view; firſt; that each ſeparate part of the harmony have an air or ſong, and a phraſe 
in itſelf, as if it were detached from, and unconnected with the other parts. Secondly ; that neither 
the octaves, nor fifths proceed progreſſively either in aſcending or deſcending ; and for this reaſon. 
They are called perfect concords, becauſe they form in themſelves an unity, as it were perfectly 
identified. Now it is clear that in paſſing ſucceſſively higher or lower, in a maſs, they will form a 
paſſage entirely uniform, void of variety, in reſpect of harmony, and muſt fail in effe& and injure 
the melody. But we muſt now enquire into the manner of avoiding this inconvenience in practice. 

Let us take, for that purpoſe, the firſt harmonic ſcale, No. 4. On the firſt of the key C, we 
have at both extremities C, and C, and in the middle of the harmony, G, fifth to C; the baſs then 
aſcends into D; I fay that the fifth, and the octave, muſt either remain in their places, as is the caſe 

with the fifth G; or proceed in a contrary direction, as C the octave is made to do, which deſcends on 
B. In the ſame manner, when the baſs happens to be upon the ſubdominant F. the acute part is 
the fifth C; and conſequently when the baſs riſes from F, to G, we ought not to make the fifth. riſe 
from C to D, but muſt reſolve it, by an oppoſite motion, in-making it deſcend on B. 

This is as much as can be ſaid in general concerning the natural chords, and the manner of mak- 
ing uſe of them. There is however beſides theſe natural chords, another difſonant chord moſt in- 
geniouſly introduced by art into muſic. 

Diſſonance has never been perfectly defined, and therefore it is that we have never had a clear idea 
of it, and that authors have given very confuſed, but tedious accounts of this ſpecies of chord. We 
ſhall now ſee that by means of a juſt definition, every thing concerning them will be as clear as it is 
conciſe. 

A conſonant chord, on a fundamental, that does not belong to it, and ne has not been 
generated by it, is together with ſuch fundamental, called a diſſonant chord. (ſee No. 15) | 

This ſort of diſorder or diſagreement, can, and ought to be removed, or reſolved, as it is termed, 
in muſic, and made to be agreeable, either by making the chords or harmonics, paſs on the funda- 
mental that they properly belong to, or the fundamental on the chords. An' example will be found 
in the ſecond. quarter of the firſt bar of the ſame example, No. 19. where B G is a chord belonging 
to the dominant, and the fundamental is C, the key. To reſolve this diſſonant chord, we make B 
G paſs into A F, where it becomes a chord of the ſubdominant. Let us proceed further. In the 
two firſt quarters of the ſecond bar, B, F, D, are the chords of the dominant, having the key C for 
their fundamental, and they are reſolved, by making them paſs into C, G, E, the perfect chord of 
the key. The firſt quarter of the third bar D, F, C, is a chord of the dominant, with the key ; that 
is to ſay D, F, belong to the dominant, and C, to the key; it is reſolved by making C deſcend into 
B, which alſo belongs to the dominant, and the baſs alſo moves into its place: and this is in general 
what may be ſaid concerning diſſonances, or diſcords. 

It would ſeem that theſe diſſonant chords go into a wide field: But we ſhall, in the practice of com- 
poſition, ſee very plainly, that the greateſt part of them are only a ſuſpenſion or delay of the har- 
mony, artfully imagined, to make it more 9 deſired, or not to paſs too precipjrarely from one 
harmony to another. 

Muſicians have very judiciouſly introduced theſe diſſonant chords into muſic. They have been 
ſenſible, that by keeping the organs, and the mind, too long in the ſame modification, the conſo- 
nant harmonics would become inſipid, and tireſome from their uniformity. The diſſonant harmonics 
therefore produce the ſame effect in muſic, that ſhade does in painting; the latter baniſhes 
uniformity, and ſets off the colours, as the diſſonances vary the ſameneſs of muſical ſounds by 
giving relief to the conſonnances. 

The practice of making all the parts proceed for a few bars in uniſons and octaves, produces 
nearly the ſame effect: the invention is judicious; octaves and uniſons not forming harmony, but 
melody merely ; a paſſage of this nature prepares with wonderful ſucceſs, an intereſting harmonic 
. phraſe: and the effect it is to produce, may pretty avs point out to us the circumſtances in 

which it may be uſed? 
In 
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In treating of the compoſition of melody, we traced out the limits and manner of it's modula- 
tion: it now remains to ſee how each of the notes of it's phraſes, are to be perfected by harmony. 
Of this I have given an example i in No. 14, being a chain of the keys, at leaſt ncarly, into which air 
or melody may modulate, together with the harmony ſuitable to it. 

This however alone would be too mechanical, and inſufficient for forming a juſt and 4 idea 
of harmony. It is not only neceſſary to ſee, but it is alſo neceſſary to reaſon; to know. why, and in 
what manner, one harmony is to be preferred to another. - RD 

Io arrive at this knowledge with certainty, we muſt appriſe the learner that any note of the 
ſcale, of which melody is compoſed, may belong to different harmonic places; and it will therefore 
be neceſſary to make a further analyſis of them, that the young compoſer may know the extent of 
harmony, and thence make choice of ſuch as his genius, and the circumſtances of the caſe, may re- 
quire, to give beauty and variety to the compoſiton. 

Let us firſt examine, to what chords, the ſeveral intervals or notes of any key may belong; of 
that of C, for example. We ſhall find that the octave C, may belong to the firſt harmonic place, as 
octave; to the third harmonic place, as ie; to the relative way A, as third ; — to D, the domi- 
nant of the dominant G, as ſeventh. 

| The ſifth G, may belong to the firſt harmonic place, as it's fifth, to the ſecond harmonic place 
as fundamental; to the key of E minor, relative of G, as third; to A, dominant of the relative D 
minor, as ſeventh. 

The third E may 1 128 to as firſt harmonic place, as third; to the key of A, the relative 
minor, as fifth, to the key of E minor, relative of G, as octave; to A, dominant of D minor, as 
fifth; to E dominant of A minor, as octave; and to G dominant, as ſixth. 
| The ſixth A, may belong to the firſt harmonic place, as ſixth; to the ſubdominant, as third; 
to A, the relative minor, as octave; to D, the dominant of the dominant G, as fifth; t6 A dominant | 
of D minor, as octave; and to B, dominant of E minor, as ſeventh. 

The ſecond D, may belong to the dominant, as fifth; to D minor, the relative of the 
ſubdominant, as en to the eee as ſixth; and to E, the dominant of A minor, as 
ſeventh. 

The fourth F, may belong to the nnn as eighth; to the ſecond harmonic place, a as flat 
ſeventh; and to the relative minor of D, as third. | 

The ſeventh B, may belong to the dominant, as third; to the relative minor E, as fifth; and 
to B, dominant of the relative E, as octave. 

Particular attention muſt be paid to theſe different relations, in order to render them familiar; 
and by this means it will be eaſy to find a baſs, and proper chords, to any given melody whatever, and 
with variety. See the practice in the firſt ſolfeggio, No. 1. 

The firſt and ſecond bar of the air, are clearly diſcovered to be taken from the harmonics of the 
key note, and the upper accompaniments ought to be ſo in like manner, as it is by them that the 
melody is to be perfected. The baſs is broken into ſmaller diviſions; it might have aſſumed any of 
the harmonics, at the pleaſure of the compoſer; but I have made choice of the fundamental, and 
third, as theſe were wanting in the upper harmonics, 

The third bar has B, which belongs to the dominant; the 1 chords made choice of, are 
G B, and the under, D F; becauſe theſe four conſtitute the perfect harmonic body of the dominant. 
But here it is to be obſerved, 1. That the four notes of the firſt quarter of the bar, form one group or 
aggregate, in which the firſt note B, is only to be conſidered; the other three being merely paſſing 
notes, to render the air more graceful; and in this manner we ought to reaſon on every quarter of a 
bar in ſimilar caſes. 2. It ought to be obſerved with great attention, that before entering into this 
third bar, we have on the quarter which immediately precedes it, the fifth G, and the octave C; and 
therefore it was neceſſary to avoid both the fifth and octave, as above directed; and we have 
made uſe of a contrary motion, by making the octave deſcend from C to B, in the upper part, and 
aſcend from C to D, in the baſs, the fifth G ſtill remaining in the ſame place: and this obſervation 
muſt be never loſt ſight of in compoſing; otherwiſe the compoſition will be full of errors, Which is 


but too frequently and e the caſe. | | | 
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10 Let us proceed to the fourth bar. It's firſt quarter has D, it's ſecond B, it's third D, it's 
fourth F. All theſe belong to the dominant, and therefore the chords belong to that fundamental, 
and are ſimple; for when the air is broken into diviſions, the accompaniments either ought to de in | 
uniſon with the melody, or ſimple; otherwiſe a confuſion would evidently enſue. _ 

I The fifth bar is taken from the chords of the dominant; the firſt quarter is F, fince the other 
three notes are only paſſing, and for the ſake of elegance; the ſecond quarter D. the third B, the 
fourth G; all belonging to it, and the. accompaniments are the ſame; the ſecond octave being a 
paſſing note of the ſame nature with the air. 

Ihe fifth bar ſeems to be a diſſonance, the two upper notes belonging to the dominant, and that 

of the baſs to the key; but if attentively conſidered, it will be found to be n more than a ſuſ- | 

penſion of the harmony. 

In the ſeventh bar the two firſt quarters belong to the key; ſo do alſo the two following quar- 
ters; but 1 thought i it proper, in order to improve the air of the baſs, to make it paſs to the melody 
belonging to A, the relative minor. And thus it may be nearly ſeen how the theory is unfolded and 
exemplified in practice. ä 

The eighth bar, during the two firſt quarters, belongs to the ſubdominant; bur the ſecond” 
quarter, makes it belong to the relative minor of the ſame, both to avoid the octave i in the accompani- 
ment, and to make the air better. 

The remaining bars of the firſt part of the ſolfeggio, paſs into PU dominant, and it there con- 
ffirures itſelf the key, in the manner we have directed in the deſcending ſcale. Let all theſe' bars be 
examined fourth by fourth; and we ſhall find to what fundamentals they belong, and that they are 
always accompanied with the harmonics of their reſpective places. 

5 Examine the 28th bar, where the ſecond part reſumes the Jubjee, and it will be found that all 
this belongs to the fundamental G, with it's proper accompaniments. 

In the phraſe of the 29th bar, the progreſſion of G, is contradicted, by the urs on F, and 

| it proceeds to make a cadence i in the key C; but this cadence is interrupted : and as we have ſaid that 

the third E may belong to the dominant of the relative A, as it's octave, it here aſſumes that office, 
and then conſtitutes the relative A as the key. 

It is needleſs for me to purſue this enquiry further, as every one will now be in'a ebsdition to 
perform. this neceſſary « exerciſe; I mean, to diſcover to which of the harmonic places every quarter of 
a bar, of any given melody, belongs; and to be able to add the harmonics ſuitable to it. 

It is neceſſary, however, to make ſome obſervation on the ſecond ſolfeggio. This is written in 
flow time, that i is to ſay, that every bar is compoſed of eight diſtin& accented parts, or times; but in- 
order not to multiply the times of a bar, it is beat ſlow, including two /imes or accented parts, in each 

' quarter of the bar. When a melody i is compoſed in this manner, it is neceſſary that every eighth 
part of the bar, which contains an equal portion of time, with a fourth part in the firſt ſolfeggio, be 
accompanied with the harmonics ſuitable to it; and i in this caſe the paſizg or unaccented #01es will be 
the fixteenths or ſemiquavers, as may be obſerved in the preſent ſolfeggio. 

It muſt be further obſerved, firſt, that the firſt bar of the air, conſiſts of one note held out for 4 
long time, and conſequently neither modulates, nor makes any phraſe of itſelf; and it is therefore 
neceſſary to make the accompaniments modulate, as may be ſeen in this bar. The firſt four qua- 
yers of the upper accompaniments are harmonics of the key; the fifth a reſt, the fixth, of the key, 
the ſeventh, of the ſubdominant, (and on this occaſion the melody alſo is in the ſubdominant), and 
the eighth, of the key. And thus movement and colour, as it were, is given to the melody, which 
has none in itſelf. | 


. Secondly, in the eleventh bar of this ſolfe ig, the harmonics are broken into di viſions. Here A, 
is become the key, and its chords will be CE A Whether theſe harmonics are held out their juſt 


length as entire notes, or are broken into ſmaller portions of time, it is evident they will have the 

| ſame effect of perfecting the air, But when. the melody is interrupted, and does not form itſelf 
into phraſes, it is neceſſary to give it animation and variety, by diviſions of the harmonics; and ſuch 
diviſions may moreover contain paſſing notes. 
What has been ſaid in this chapter will ſuffice to find out to what fundamental or harmonic place, 
every individual ſound that can be uſed in melody, may be referred, and to know at the firſt glance, 
what chords are ſuitable to it; and this is the object of the compoſition of harmony. 1 
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The further extenſion and practical minuteneſſes of this art, will be eaſil ily acquired by the 
learner, in examining different ſcores of the compoſitions, of the beſt Pe: | By the light of my prin- 
Ciples he will ſee the reaſon of their practice, and thus his progreſs will be rapid, clear, and ſolid. 

In going over theſe ſcores, he will meet with a ſtile called the chromatic, that is, when the me- 
lody aſcends or deſcends by a ſucceſſion of ſemi- tones. I appriſe him of this that he may not be ſ urpri iſed 
at any thing; but I am well aſſured, that he will have no ſooner, obſerved and tried this ſtile, than 
he will be ſhocked at it. I muſt grant however that as far as the firſt five or fix bars (ſee No. 16) 
it has a good effect; and being ſo far perfectly regular, it cannot be otherwiſe. It does not prepare 
or enter into any keys, but what are conſiſtent and natural, according to the rules above laid down; 
but at the inſtant, that it proceeds beyond this, I cannot help being ſhocked at it myſelf. To pro- 
ceed conſtantly; by ſemi- tones, to aſcend after the flat, and deſcend after the ſharp, to leap from one 
key into another, without preparation, or connection, are things, which, being equally i in oppoſition 
to nature, as to reaſon and good taſte, muſt give an inſufferable monotony to the "melody, and dif- 
guſt thoſe who hear it. But this is what has been, called, © the great and learned ſtile”—So learned | 
indeed as to be equally incomprehenſible to the compoſer himſelf, as to the 8 

8 Having mentioned ſtile, it will be proper to ſay a few words concerning it, before I conclude 
this chapter. The diſtinguiſhing character of a compoſition, or of the execution of i it, is called Stile. 
This character varies greatly according to the diſpoſitions and taſte of people, and che genius of 


Every nation, like every individual, judges, favorably of itſelf : all think advantageouſly of 
their cuſtoms, their taſte, and ſtile; even thoſe who, have the leaſt title to it. In this uncertainty 
then, what is to be done, in order to make a proper choice? I anſwer, that we ought in the firſt 
place, to look for the models of a proper ſtile to be followed, among thoſe who apply themſelyes 
moſt to the ſtudy of the art: nor is this enough, we muſt moreover collect the opinion of the public, 
that is, of all nations; and ſingle out thoſe compoſitions of muſic which have been heard with rap- 
ture by almoſt every nation. Such are the compoſitions we muſt ſet before us as models of a good 
ſtile, to be imitated, or ſurpaſſed. | 

Wen a melody, or ſubject, paſſes ſucceſſively and alternately from one part to the aber, and 
is conſtantly repeated in all the keys into which the compoſition modulates ;* it is called. a Fugue. 
When the parts, ſetting off one after the other, each repeat the ſame air, it is called a Canon. 

1 do not think it neceſſary to ſpeak more particularly of theſe ſpecies of compoſition. Let the 
moſt approved pieces of this nature be examined, and their peculiar character will be ſoon known. 
The means, and ordinary rules already eſtabliſhed, by experience and by reaſon, muſt be obſerved 


in treating them. 
| | This is all that can be ſaid 0 on the wg of the Ru of 2. — ; and any : of 


OF THE EXECUTION OF MUSIC. 
C'H A P Y n n. 
Of Focal Muſic. 


'To become good muſicians, we ought to know the nature of vocal muſic ; but I do not 
mean to ſay, that to become ſuch, it is neceſſary that every good muſician ſhould ſing well; being 


ſufficiently apprized that the requiſites for good W are but ſeldom to be met with, and that 
with 
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with weak lungs, and an inflexible organ, it is ſcarcely poſſible. I mean only to obſerve that every 
good muſician ought to be in a condition of rendering any piece of vocal muſic, if his command of 
voice, be anſwerable to his will and his knowledge of muſic. Let us ſee what the different 
operations are that a muſician ought to be able to perform, before he can execute a piece of 


inſtrumental muſic. 
Je muſt comprehend the ebe the compoſer, by means of notes, &c. has committed 


to writing: he muſt feel them, and make them his own, and then execute them faithfully, and with 


accuracy, on his inſtrument. ; 
The execution therefore only holds the laſt IR in this operation, and the ability of ſeizing, 


and entring into the compoſer's ideas, the firſt. This ability is only acquired by the habit of 
ſinging. It is certain that the ſounds which proceed from our own feelings, and over which the 
will has the greateſt command, are ſuſceptible of the greateſt perfection, and can alone expreſs our 
paſſions with truth and energy. I will explain myſelf. Sounds of percuſſion, like thoſe of the 
harpſichord, harp, &c. are the moſt imperfect that are uſed in muſic ; becauſe of their momentary 
duration, and eſcape from the power of the artiſt, as ſoon as they are formed : he has no longer the 
means of giving them any modification, or degree of perfection. The ſounds of the violin, violon- 
cello, &c. may be made more perfect; they remain under the will of the artiſt, who can, by his 
power of weakening and ſtrengthening them, give them elegance, grace, and expreſſion. 

The ſounds of the voice, which is the inſtrument of the linger, may certainly acquire every 
poſſible perfection ; being the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of the emotions of his ſoul, he has every power 
over them, and can diverſify their character at his will. Moreover, accent is no more than a 
ſucceſſion of the ſounds of the human voice, and it is this ſucceſſion that expreſſes the ſtate of the 
mind. Now ſong, being but accent brought to perfection by art, muſt be the moſt fitted to give 
to our paſſions their true expreſſion, and if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to exhibit the phyſiognomy, 
that is peculiar to them. The habit of ſinging therefore leads us to that of comprehending the ideas 
of the compoſer; and if the latter wiſhes to make good muſic, he muſt poſſeſs the art of imitation, 
which is no more than a good melody ſuitable to the ſubject he treats: it is extremely eſſential then, 
that he ſhould have a thorough knowledge of the riches and reſources of the art » before he begins 
to compoſe. 

It is true that alc of the greateſt celebrity have been formed without the aſſiſtance of the 
method I mean to eſtabliſh. But who can, undiſmayed, contemplate the length and intricacy of the 
road which has led them to that perfection? What time has there been conſumed, what painful ef- 
forts, in ſurmounting obſtacles that obſtruct the progreſs of genius itſelf ! Nor can we conſider theſe 
great names, to be other than prodigies; not the diſciples of art, but the pupils of nature: and if both 
had concurred in forming them, they muſt have arrived at ſuch a high degree of eminence, as would 
be truly aſtoniſhing. We can never know the utmoſt limits of the capacity of men, unleſs they have 
the advantage of being inſtructed in the moſt ſolid, true, and eaſieſt manner. 

TI have been ſtruck with wonder whenever I have conſidered that neither artiſts, nor amateurs, 
have conceived the neceſſity of beginning the ſtudy of muſic, with that of ſinging. This want of re- 
flection can only proceed from the two following cauſes. The amateurs have all along, thought they 
had taken the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt road, whilſt they have in fact choſen the moſt difficult and uncer- 


tain; and excepting in a very few inſtances, they furniſh, an evident proof, in themſelves, of this 


truth. How does it happen, that they can never diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance of a maſter? It is not 
becauſe they are wanting in execution, as, in general, they have enough; but it is becauſe they have 
not learnt to decypher the muſical ideas. The artiſts on the other hand, have been equally deceived ; 
they ought to have perceived, that, having acquired the facility of executing notes, ſooner than that of 
comprehending and expreſſing ideas, it is the want of the latter that moſt commonly ſtops them in 
their progreſs, and prevents their ſooner reaping the fruits of their labour. | 
Both have been deceived by the experience of what occurs daily; they have obſerved that the 
art of ſinging required infinite time and pains, and they have accordingly ranked it in a ſeparate claſs, 


with which they were to have no concern; and . it to e ſingers only. This would 
| | | | never 
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never have happened, if they could have diſcovered that the art of ſinging is only long and painful, 
| becauſe the method by which it is taught, is imperfe&; and that the principles by which it has been 
ſupported, are contradictory, and deſtructive of themſelves; 

But having alleged the imperfection of the ordinary method I ſhall preſent one to the reader 
that is ſuMiciefifly ſimple; on the principles of our ſyſtem. 

Ibegin by giving a name to each of the ſeven intervals of which the diatonic tale ls compoſed; 
namely, do, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi. After which do may be repeated for the eight, the beginning of 
another ſeries, followed by the remaining ſyllables, and repeated ar pleaſure. 

̃ Do is called tlie firſt of the key, e the ſecond of the key, ni the third, a the fourth, / the 
fifth, Ja the ſixth, / che ſeventh, and aſterwards do, the eighth. Theſe names muſt be well learnt 
in aſcending and deſeending the ſeale by ſingle degrees, and afterwards by larger intervals or leaps; 
repeating, firſt of the key do, third of the key ni, ſeventh of the key /, & c. and fo, in this irregular” 
manner, of the others; and when this practice ſhall have become familiar to the learner, he will 
then examine the relations of theſe names and degrees with the lines and ſpaces uſed in muſic. 

He will find the ſcale or gammut (No. 4) in the clef of C, on the firſt line, which is that of 
the ſoprund, and he will reaſon in this manner: I find no alteration of notes on the clef, that is, 

neither ſharps nor flats; the key is therefore natural, and it is that of C, which is on the firſt * | 
Now the ſcale muſt be placed from C, on the firſt line, to it's octave, on the fourth ſpace: ſaying, 
the firſt or key note is on the firſt line, and is called do; the ſecond of the key is placed in the firſt 
ſpace, and is called re; the third or the key is on the ſecond line, and is called m/, and fo of 
the others. 

In the ſcale” (No. 5) he will find” a flat; ir ſerves” to fore che progreſſion of the key of F, as 

5 we have formerly mentioned; F, in the foprano clef, is in the ſecond ſpace; thence, he will begin 
1 His gammut, ſaying; the firſt or key note is in the ſecond ſpace, and is called do; the ſecond of the 
| key is on the third line, and is called re; and ſo of the others, to the octave, which is on the firſt 
leger line. (By leger lines is underſtood, thaſe which are drawn occaſionally, above or below the 

five ordinary lines.) And from the octave, he may begin again another ſeries if neceſſary. 

'He muſt learn to read theſe ſcales well, before he proceed to their intonation, and cannot well 
diſpenſe wirkr practiſing them together with another voice, as they are written, or with a piano forte. 

In beginning to ſing che firſt of the key do, the mouth muſt be put in a ſniling but natural 
form: it will be the means of giving more pureneſs and eee to the ſound of the voice, and a 
ſufficierit' reaſon will be given for it in che ſequel. 

Acquire the habit of ſwelling the voice: it muſt paſs FP five different degrees; from 
pianiſſims, to piam, to parlante, to forte and fortifimo ; and this OY done, it muſt return by the 
ſamè degrees to pianiſſinis, in a retrograde order. ; 

| : Of the do of the gammut, which muſt laft a whole bar, the firſt quarter muſt be ſung pianiſimo, 
py the ſecond piano, the third partante, the fourth forre, and the firſt fourth of re, fortiſimo. Here the 
1 voice muſt begin to diminiſh gradually; and the ſecond fourth of re muſt be ſung forte, the third 
fourth parlante, the fourth quarter piano, and the firſt of ni, pianiſſimo, continuing this exerciſe 
on all the gammur. 


The learner muſt be alſo accuſtomed to make this 3 voce or ſwell, on any note that may 
occur, ant#to prolong it's duration at pleaſure. 
As ſoon as this exerciſe is become familiar, he muſt learn to ſlide, or drag the voice; he 
will find a ſmall note, which expreſſes by it's value, the portion which _ ought to take from do, to 
be transferred to re, and ſo of the others ſucceſſively. ' 

This port de voix takes place even on notes, which go by TOP (ſee the ſecond part of the 
gammut), and is neceffary to preſerve the ſhades, and the connection of the ſounds,of which 
melody is compoſed. To prepare the auditor for the note which is to follow, it is neceſſary to 

introduce him inſenſibly into it, for fear of ſhocking a delicate ear 
Tuosqu will find a comma above 7e; this is the proper time of taking breath, but the laſt quarter 
of re, muſt however be heard; you may then take breath, leaving the remaining part of the note. 


; EO OI vriting al the delicacy of theſ ſhades; it can * done by ſpeech” 
: 
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When the intonation of the notes is learned, with the preciſion we have obſerved, the ac- 
cuſtomed practice of the gammuts with the names of the notes, muſt be reſumed, and continued 
ſeveral times with the word amen. The vowels a and e (pronounced av, ay,) are beſt fitted to give 
the moſt natural pureneſs to ſounds. This being done, the leatner muſt purſue his practice, as fol- 
lows. Let him ſound on the piano forte, the three harmonic places, with their concords, and accuſtom 
himſelf to repeat all the ſounds of the reſpective concords to the three harmonic ys Follow 
No. 8; and it is of little conſequence, in this practice, to keep time. 

I ſhall now ſupport by principle, and ſubmit to the teſt of reaſon, what I have hitherto faid on 


the ſubject of vocal muſic. I have above directed the ſyllabic names I have given to the natural 


ſcale, to be tranſpoſed without alteration, to the gammut of every other key, as may be obſerved in 
the ſecond gammut of the key of F. No. 5. But the ordinary method of Ong to read muſic, is 
altogether different, and contradictory to itſelf. | 
a Men, in order to communicate to one another their ideas, have very ingeniouſly eſtabliſhed _ 
articulated exterior ſigns; that is to ſay, words which are repreſentative of things. By this intimate 
relation of the thing with the word that repreſents it, the idea of the thing is excited in our mind, as 


ſoon as we ſee the word, or hear it pronounced. Now the firſt notions that a learner of ſinging ac- _ _ 


quires, is that the interval of an entire tone is repreſented by the ſigns do re, and re mi; and that of a 
ſemi-tone by mi fa. 
After having contracted this habit in ſinging the ſcale of Q let us ſuppoſe the ſcholar to paſs | 
into the key of D. The gammut of that key, according to the common practice, at leaſt in France, 
will begin by re, and it's progreſſion. will be as follows: the entire tone, will be repreſented by the 
ſigns re and mi, mi and fa, and the ſemi-tone by ya and ſol, &c. and hence a manifeſt contradiction, 
In the firſt gammur the ſemi-tone was repreſented by mi and fa; the entire tone by fa and %; and 
in the ſecond gammut, the entire tone is repreſented by mi and fa, and the ſemi-tone by fa and ; 
that is to ſay, that the habit acquired by the firſt gammut, forms an obſtacle to the progreſs of the 
ſecond; and the habit of the latter deſtroys that of the former. Now, if we begin every key by do, 
it will be found that the ſyllables mi and 7a, / and de, will invariably ne the ſemi-tones, and all 
the others, the entire tones. 
Further, what will give a preference to this method, is that the ſyllable mi ' expreſſes the third, | 
naturally acute, of C the key, the ſyllable hh expreſſes the third, naturally acute, of G the dominant, 
Nor muſt it be imagined that the vowel i has been made uſe of at random, to expreſs theſe two acute 
thirds; the ſound of this vowel, (as pronounced by foreigners like ee; that is, ni and / muſt be pro- 
nounced mee, and ſee,) will oblige the tongue, to cloſe in a ſmall degree, the paſſage of the voice, 
and conſequently to make it naturally acute. Now, ſubſtitute continually, according to the ordinary 
method, to this vowel, others more open, it is certain the intonation will ſuffer by it ; and the bad 


habit thereby acquired, cannot be got rid of, but with extreme difficulty, 
Again, what advantage will there not be derived by this method in tranſpoſition? Let the 


harpfichord or orcheſtra play a piece of muſic, higher or lorwer; the learner, ons to this 


method, will ſing always with the ſame exactneſs and facility. 
I have called do the firſt of the key, re the ſecond, &c. A conſiderable advantage will be de- 


rived to the learner, from this practice, when he comes to execute a figured baſs, which is not indeed 
marked with theſe ſyllabic words do, re, &c. but with numbers. Thus to expreſs the concords of 


the ſubdominant, he will never find Ia, do, fa; but 3, 5, 8. Now, by being accuſtomed to know 
the chords by the numerical ſigns, he will, at the ſame time, be rendering figured or ms baſs, 


and the reading of a ſcore, familiar to himſelf. 
1 have directed the mouth to be put into a "ſmiling form, and part of Pk teeth to be diſ- 


covered; for that poſition will be found the moſt favourable for the formation of a pure and harmonious | 


voice. The air, impelled by the lungs, is forced through the glo7tis, which we can contract or dilate 


at pleaſure: and thus modified, is in a ſtate of producing ſound, or voice; which, being further 
corrected in the vaulted paſſage of the palate, (where the harmonics find time and every advantage 
of being formed) comes at length to paſs through the paſſage, ſolidly fixed by the two rows of teeth, 


without having it's figure changed, and is heard in the moſt AO manner. I fay ſolidly 
fixed 
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fixed by the two rows of teeth; becauſe if the air ſhould meet any thing to affect it's motion, the 
voice would be alſo affected and changed, which always happens to thoſe, who want any of their 
fore- teeth; their voice becomes whiſtling and diſagreeable. And by the ſame reaſoning, it is 


evident, that if the air, on iſſuing from the palate, ſtrikes againſt the lips, it muſt ſuffer from their 


ſoft reaction, and acquire a dullneſs in it's ſound, which will be always avoided, by drawing the 
lips on the teeth, as is done in laughing. | En 5 

I have ſaid that it was neceſſary to practice the gammut with the accompaniments, and with 
a ſecond voice. That is the only means of forming the voice, and giving it ſteadineſs, and of 
acquiring an intonation, or tune, that will be juſt, ſure, and unſhaken. I can ſay, from experience, 
that pupils, inſtructed in this manner, arrive at ſinging at once in an orcheſtra, without being any 
ways deranged, or embarraſſed, by the ſhock of the inſtruments: they are alſo able to ſing, equally 
well, either the firſt or ſecond part; which never happens, or at leaſt very rarely, with thoſe who 


have been only inſtructed and accompanied by an inſtrument in uniſon with the voice, without 


harmony. | | 

We may now proceed to the practice and ſtudy of the mutations. By this word is to be 
underſtood, the tranſition that the melody makes, when it relinquiſhes one key,. to go into 
another: in that caſe, the diatonic ſcale, do, re, mi, &c. muſt be applied to the new key entered 
into. For this purpoſe the learner may practiſe the So/feggio. (No. 1.) It is compoſed in 


the key of C, and it paſſes into that of the dominant G: this tranſition muſt be foreſeen 


in reading, ſome little time, before the new modulation takes place. To facilitate the practice of 


this to the learner, he will find, that whenever the key is changed in this /o/feggio, that the names 


are marked over the notes in the proper manner. He muſt afterwards obſerve the ſame rule-in 


every piece of muſic ; that is to ſay; every key note into which the modulation may lead, muſt be 


* 


called do, and ſo of the others. 


He will alſo find, marked on ſome of the penultimate notes of the cadence” in this lolicggio, 
the two letters ir, which point out a 7rillo, or ſhake, to be made on the note. The hate is compoſed 
of an entire tone, in the major keys, namely, of re and ni; and of a ſemitone in the minor keys, 
namely, ni, and fa. In each caſe, both the notes muſt be ſtruck with the greateſt poſſible quick - 


neſs, perfectly in tune, and with the greateſt preciſion. The ſhake may be acquired, if pains are 


taken at firſt, by ſinging and pronouncing the names of the two notes which compoſe it, in a flow 
manner, increaſing the movement afterwards by degrees; and when the movement is nearly 
increaſed to preſto, the names of the notes are not to be uſed, but the vowel a, of the word amen, 


(pronounced aw) ſubſtituted in their place. (See No. 6) And it is to be obſerved that all theſe 

operations ought to be performed, ſeverally, without taking breath. 

_ There will be alſo found in the /o/feggio, certain turns, or mordenti, which are pointed out by 
a mark ſomething like the letter n, and ſome ſmall paſſing notes, which are uſed, to fill up the 

| ſpaces that ſeparate the notes, in order to make the melody more united and natural; but all theſe 

graces and expreſſions being marked, with ſufficient clearneſs, in ſmall characters, the learner will 

have only to follow them accurately. 


- 


The proper places for breathing, are marked by a comma; I have before given ſome directions 


with reſpect to the manner of taking breath, and have now only to add in general, that a phraſe 


muſt not be broken or diſmembered by breathing, and even at the end of phraſes, it muſt be done in 


© 


ſuch a manner as not to be perceived. | | | 
As it is neceſſary for the learner, to pronounce the names of the notes in ſinging, in order to 
be aſſured of the intonation ; he muſt practiſe this ſolfeggio at firſt-in a ſlow and convenient move- 
ment, that this may be done without miſtake and without difficulty ; after which it may be ſung 

allegro, with the word amen, and laſtly, it may be ſung preſto, to habituate the voice to flexibility. 
Ik the learner is deſirous of cultivating any muſical inſtrument of art, he will attain it with 
certainty, by obſerving the rules before laid down. The ſame practice muſt be followed on the 
inſtrument, as was done on the voice; the beauty and richneſs of its tone muſt be formed by 
practiſing the gammuts, in every key, with the ſwell or meſſa di voce, creſcendo and diminuendo, 
and the graces or ports de voix, mentioned above. And afterwards ſolfeggioand airs muſt be practiſed, 
in following the method directed in the practice of ſinging. Nothing will then remain to arrive 
3 but to acquire the neceſſary facility of execution, which will be given by practice 

| uſe. | | 

| But 
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But particular attention muſt be paid to every thing that has been ſaid; nor mute thoſe things" 
which may appear to the learner to be of leſs importance than others, whether in the theory or 
practice, be paſſed over ſuperficially. Experience will then convince him, that our method'is ſuffi- 
cient to inſtruct him, ſucceſsfully, in vocal and inſtramental muſic; and to conduct him infenſibly, 


but with certainty, to — — as 


Brusteagb bat i unsettwod, the manner dnd the rules of accompanying ſ6ng; or Porky” 

pieces of mufic; that is to fay, to unite to the'baſs, the harmonics, which are ſuirable to the part 
confulning the melody. This will be attained by putting in practice all that we have Aid concern 
ing the compoſition of harmony; as by theſe means the accompanyer will be in a condition of ſeeing 
into the conſtruction of the compoſition, which will greatly facilitate his performance. What fur- 
ther remains to be pointed out to eee e for the Knowledge of I baſs, are oy” 
the following particulars, - - —- 

With'reſpe& to tne (See No. 17. ) they are diſtinguiſhed by three differetit poſitions,” 
When' the melody terminates on the octave, the cadence is of the ff poſition; when it is on the 
third,” the cadence is of the fecinill Poſition; and when it hippens on'the fed. the'Gillehce'i is of the 
third poſition. 

Now as in accompaniment, the part cb the ſong or ictoty: is Sbm to be fol- 
lowed, without however playing it; and the beginning of any phraſe of a cadence, being neceſſarily” 
in one or other of theſe three poſitions, it is evident, that the performer of thorough baſs, who ſhall 


3 have practiſed che thiee cadences (No. 17.) in every key, will de prepared for every ſort of cadence 


| poſſible; without fear of falling into the miſtake of making fifths or octaves in ſucceſſion. 
There will remain therefore, nothing more neceſſary for the inſtruction of the ſtudent of ac- 
companiment, than to point out a method to ny 10 practice what we Have ſaid ___ and i * the 
treatiſe on compoſition: 

' He muſt pradtife the hatmonic feale in every key. That 1s; be muſt practiſe the firſt Kale 
of C. No. 11, in D, and in E; and that of F, No. 12, will ſerve as guide to him for G, A, and B. 
It is "neciliry that he ſfiould know the ſcales in this order; becauſe when a figured baſs is to be played 
without the ſcore, the extenfion' of the ſong or melody cannot be known; in which caſe, it will be 
neceſſary to keep the harmony united, and concentrated, as it is done in theſe twoſcales. But when the” 

perſormer can derive his accompahiment, from the inſpection of the ſcore; then he can follow the 
part of the canto'ot ſong, according to the ſpirit and nature of the other accompaniments; and by 
at means, the thorough baſs will always be more clear, elegant, natural and agreeable: - 
Alter the practice of all the ſcales, and cadences poſſible, it will be neceſſary to render familiar 
to himſelf the manner of paſſing into all the relative keys, as in No. 14. He will then be able to 
tranſpoſe this practice, and this ſame example, into any other key. 

Wen theſe three objects have become familiar to him, with the obſervations that are to be 
unc in therteatiſe on compoſition; he may be pfonounced'able to accompany. Is it not true that 
the method of ſalfa-ing has given. him chat of reading a ſcore? * This practice then, will give him the 
whole manner of executing it. 

 _ Finally, it is evident that this part of the execution of WY depends immedi ately | upon, and 
is derived from the ſecond part, which treats of practical compoſition; ; and this ſecond part is only a 
juſt and legitimate conſequence 'of the principles eſtabliſhed in the firſt part, and of the corollaries or 
inſerendes deducible from them. And 1 may venture to aſſert, that all the different aperations of 
muſic, being found in theſe two laſt parts, I have accompliſhed : what I had propoſed to myſelf, and 
what was on” to draw the art nun out 1 myſtery and confuſion to which it had ſo long 
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